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Brief. 
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Rural appraisers said in a receni survey 
Uiat ihey expcci U,S, farmland values id 
continue rising, but at a slower pace. 
Theyexpect farmland values lo average 
3.5 percent higher in August 1990 than a 
year earlier, about half the rate of 
increase they estimated for August 1988- 
1989. Lower commodity prices were the 
most commonly cited reason for the 
slower expected growth. 

Poland is restrueturing its economy lo 
rely more on the free markeL Now, agri- 
cultural prices are set by the market, not 
the govemmenL Food rationing has 
been abolished, and shortages are fueling 
rapid price increases. 

While Poland's farmers have the poten- 
tial to meet domestic needs, the short- 
ages likely will persist at least through 
ihe winter, providing the govemmeni*s 
policy reforms take hold- Farmers need 
time to boosi production in response to 
the higher prices. In the meantime, some 
foreign assistance, including US- food 
aid, has already arrived, and more is on 
the way. 

While both VS^ and world production 
of most crops is rising in 1989/90, 
demand is strong and ending stocks are 
expected to decline somewhaL Soybeans 
are the major exception; a surge in out- 
put will boost global ending stocks by 
more than 10 percent. 

In the U.S., lower wheat stocks prompted 
the Secretary of Agriculture to loosen 
planting restrictions, and so an additional 
66 million bushels are expected for 
1990/91, Beginning coarse grain stocks 
in 1989/90 were down 51 percent from a 
year earlier, and the season's ending 
stocks arc forecast id drop another 6 pG^- 
cenL US* meat production is forecast to 
rise 2,5 percent tn fiscal 1990. 

For 1989/90, U.S. season-average prices 
for wheat and rtce are expected to be 
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above last season's, while the prices for 
soybeans, com, and other coarse grains 
likely will fall. Choice steer and hog 
prices arc expected to be stable to up 
slightly, while broiler prices probably 
will drop somewhat. 

UJ* coffee drinkers may be enjoying 
their least expensive cups of Java in 
decades. Disputes over coffee sales to 
nonmembers and over the availability of 
mild arabica coffees led the International 
Coffee Organization to abandon export 
quotas in July. Despite ongoing negotia- 
tions, the outlook for managed coffee 
trade is clouded. Wholesale prices have 
hit a 14-year low and may continue fall- 
ing into 1990. 

Opening markets on the Pacific Rim 
will continue lo boost U.S, cigarette 
exports, in spite of stagnating US- sales 
to Europe. However, once U.S. compa- 
nies establish a mature market share in 
the Pacific Rim countries, total U.S. ciga* 
rette exports are expected to level off 

Similarly, drops in European demand for 
U.S, unmanufactured tobacco teaf arc 



being somewhat offset as cigarette manu- 
facturers on the Pacific Rim buy more 
U.S. leaf to improve their own blends. 
International demand for U.S. leaf may 
increase onl y modestly over the next few 
years. 

Proposed G ATT reforms could have a 
major impact on the world tobacco mar- 
keL Research suggests that phasing 

' do w n worl d w i dc go vemmen t support 
and pmiection of agriculture would 
lower tobacco prices, although prices 

I would continue to vary considerably 
between difTcrent kinds and crop quali- 
ties. Global tobacco output and con- 
sumption would rise slightly. Global 
trade would also go up. 

Under trade liberalization, U.S. tobacco 
leaf production would almost surely 
, increase as farmers* production quotas 
were phased out» and exports would rise. 
But prices growers receive would fall as 
price supports were phased ouL With 
quotas gone, quota*owners* land values 
would fall. Geographic patterns of U.S. 
production would shift> and some grow- 
ers likely would leave farming, unless 
the government made income-suppon 
payments that did not distort trade. 

Assessments of the general economic sit- 
uation have changed considerably Over 
the past year, progressively shifting 
across three scenarios: a serious bout of 
inflation, a monetary policy-induced 
recession and, most recently, slowing 
export growth due to the dollar's recent 
rise. 

Policy measures and midyear commodity 
price slides have eliminated the first two 
possibilities as likely outcomes Over the 
next 6 months^ virtually assuring that ih^ 
current expansion will last well past its 
seventh birthday next month- So, the 
near-term general economic outlook con- 
tinues to mildly support U.S. agriculture. 
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Plantings forl990; 
A Ticklish Decision 

A few years ago, U.S. grain surpluses 
were so big that much effort went into 
devising new ways to store ilicm. Now, 
instead of surpluses being parked in aban- 
doned silica sand mines and in barges 
along the Mississippi, some analysts arc 
concerned about adequate food reserves. 

The 1988 drought, coupJed with govem- 
mcnt acreage reduction requirements, cut 
U.S. grain producuon substantially in 
1988/89. Higher prices and lower acre- 
age reduction requirements encouraged 
farmers to increase plandngs for this 
year, the 1989^ season. 

But unfavorable weather in some regions 
is holding production down from its 
potential. While both US. and world 
production of most crops is rising in 
1989/90, demand is strong and stocks are 
expected to continue falling. 

Consequently, food grain prices are con- 
tinuing up. These higher prices aie sig- 
nals to farmers to increase production. 
And USDA has again loosened wheat 
acreage reduction requirements for 
1990/91 , making it easier for farmers to 
continue expanding. 



' Income Recovery 
Is Remarkable 

The nip side of the tightening stocks situ- 
atjon is a bright farm income picture. 
Adjusted for inflation, net farm income 
for 1989 is forecast to be up about 35 per- 
cent from 1984, when farmers were strug- 
gling through their worst financial crisis 
since the Great Depression. 

Switching from a production-based mea- 
sure of income to a cash-based measure 
still shows a marked increase. Fanners* 
inflaiion-adjusicd net cash income for 
1989 is forecast to be up about 20 per- 
cent from 1984. 

Less of the income now needs to go to 
pay off debts. Last year, farm debt was 
down almost 30 percent from its 1983 
high of $193 billion, and it has stabilized 
this year. Fanners seem to be using 
more of their own savings, as opposed id 
new debt, to finance increases in 
plantings. 

Farmland values have recovered some- 
what from the mid-1980's financial 
crunch, although the increases may be 
slowing (sec the Resources article on 
land values). 

Because land values embody profits 
expected for the next decade, the recent 
slowing could reflect concerns about 
long-term trends in commodity prices, 
the 1990 farm bill, the GATT negotia- 
tions, and the European 1992 unity move- 
menL On a more basic level, the slowing 
likely reflects fanners' more cautious atti- 
tudes following the financial crisis. 

Farmers and Government 
Behind Recovery 

Burdensome stocks accumulated in the 
mid-1980's as the world's fanners 
responded to tight supplies and high com- 
modity prices of the 1970*s. But world 
production growth outpaced demand 
growth in the early and mid-1980's, and 
stagnating prices touched off the farm 
fmancial crisis. Land values plummeted 
as farmers' returns did not keep up with 
earlier expectations. 

In response, the government kept target 
prices high, but said that the targets 
would drtp steadily in coming years. 
The government also increased the acre- 
age reduction requirements, effectively 



froze the number of acres eligible for pro- 
gram benefits, and froze program yields 
that help determine the size of govern- 
ment payments. The Export Enhance- 
ment Program also helped whittle down 



For the past 2 years, some acreage reduc- 
tion requirements have been loosened in 
response to growing demand^ while the 
weather limited production growth. 

Now, with higher market prices and 
lower target prices, government pay- 
ments make up a smaller share of farm 
income than in the mid-1980*s. Direct 
government payments are expected to 
fall by as much as $4 billion this year 
from last, a drop of about one-fourth. 

Yet the weather resulted in some redistri- 
bution of farm income. Fanners without 
stocks whose crops were damaged by the 
weather in the past 2 years saw their 
incomes fall, while those with larg^ 
stocks and better yields saw their 
incomes rise. For the farmers wiih 
declining incomes. Federal disaster assis- 
tance and Federal crop Insurance at least 
have limited the declines. 

Potential To Expand Is There 

In the U.S,, land used to grow this 
season's crops Is estimated at 342 mil- 
lion acres, up 14 million from last year, 
but down almost 1 2 percent from the 
1981 peak. A little over 29 million acres 
were idled in 1989 by the annual govern- 
ment programs. This figure excludes the 
nearly 30 million acres held out of pro- 
duction because they were in the Conser- 
vation Reserve. 

Should crop supplies tighten further and 
prk:es rise, the acreage idled under the 
annual programs could quickly return to 
production. Acreage is committed to the 
Conservation ReseiTC for a 1 0-year 
period, however. 

Other countries also have the potential ID 
expand agricultural production. Canada, 
the EC, Brazil, Argentina, Thailand, and 
others could substantially boost output if 
producer prices rose enough. Expansion 
would come from planting on less pro- 
ductive land, using new technologies, 
and using new seed varieties. 
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Right now^ the need for such a large pro- 
duction increase is in some doubt. Both 
ihcECand the U.S, arc continuing to 
subsidize wheat expom. IniheU^Soihe 
large recovery in this season's coarse 
grain and soybean crops has lowered 
prices from recent highs. Moreover, 
such a surge in worldwide production 
would come at some environmental cosL 
But the higher prices and profits would 
help farmers absorb the costs of shifting 
to more environmentally sustainable 
fanning practices. 

How Much Acreages- 
Striking a Delicate Balance 

\JS, farmers are thinking about how 
much to plant in the coming year. Many 
factors wiU enter into the decisions, but 
farmers' experiences in the 1970'sand 
early 1980's may temper plans for 
expansion. 

If normal weather returns next year, 
markedly higher acreage could result in 
record production, but put downward 
pressure on prices and incomes, and 
increase government spending on farm 
supports. Yet if acreage expands only 
slightly^and weather results in lower 
yields, concerns about crop supplies will 
grow. 

Undcrginling the debate on how much lo 
produce arc the issues of farmers' 
incomes, the environment, the Federal 
deficit, and the US, trade position, as 

well as maintaining an adequate food 
reserve. These issues arc helping to 
shape the debate over the 1990 farm bill. 
[Gregory Gajewski (202) 786-3313] 

Livestock, Dairy^ and 
Poultry Overview 

Livestock producers generally face lower 
feed costs and higher output prices than 
a year ago. In October, corn was aboui 
40 cents per bushel below a year earlier, 
and soybean meal hyw about $60 per ton 
lower. 

Prices for barrows and gilts, feeder cat- 
tle, cows, eggs, and milk were all up at 
least 5 percent, and Choice steer prices 
remained up slightly. Wholesale broiler 
and turkey prices were down, though 
broiler net returns remained positive. 



Hog and Pig Inventories 
Unchanged 

The inventory of all hogs and pigs in the 
U,S . as of early September was near 5iA 
million head, unchanged from a year ear- 
lier. Market hog inventories were 
slightly larger^ while the number of hogs 
kept for breeding was down 3 percent. 

The June- August 1989 pig crop^ like the 
March-May crop, showeda 1-pcrccnt 
increase from the previous year. The 
number of sows farrowing in the summer 
was slightly lower than a year earlier, but 
improved weather conditions led to a sub- 
stantial rise in the average number of 
pigs saved per litter. 

Producers say they plan to have 1 per- 
cent fcwcr sows farrow during Septem- 
ber-November than the previous year, 
but December-February farrowings 
should be unchanged. 

The slight increases in the spring and 
summer pig crops and Septenibcr 1 mar- 
ket hog inventories suggest that pork pro- 
duction may remain above a year earlier 
for the next 6 months. Through Septem- 
ber^ production this year was up 3 per- 
cent from 1988. 

Barrow and gilt prices may average in 
the low $40's per cwt this fall and win- 
ter, somewhat above last year. However, 
retail pork prices likely will be lower» as 
they were in the last 3 quarters. Retail 
prices are expected to decline seasonally 
this fall to around SI. 80 per pound, com- 
pared with $1,84 in the third quarter. 

Caff, Feeder Cattle Prices Up; 
BeefFlat 

Improved pasture and range condiuons 
during the summer increased feedlots' 
and grazing operations' demand for the 
shon supply of siocker- feeder cattle. 
Many weaned calves were retained by 
cow-calf operations for additional pas- 
ture gain because of smaller inventories 
and excess forage. 

Increased buyer competition has sup* 
ported calf and feeder cattle prices, and 
caused cattle feeders to purchase heavicr- 
than-usual replacements for cattle mar- 
keted. During August, placements were 
3 percent below and marketings 5 per- 
cent below last year. 



I Federally inspected steer carcass weights 
j reached a record in August because of 
heavier placement weights^ excellent 
rates of gain, and the reJativcly high cost 
of replacements. Marketings of some cat- 
tle were delayed, possibly in anticipation 
of higher prices in late summer to early 
fall and negative returns to feeders. 

During September, slaughter cattle prices 
reached a 1989 low of $6834 per cwL 
The wholesalevalue of boxed beef also 
reached an annual low, $110,08 per cwt 
for 550-700 pound Choice carcasses. 

Meanwhile, the retail price of Choice 
beef has remained between $2.68 and 
$2.72perpoundsinceMarch. With cat- 
tle on feed inventories continuing below 
a year earlier, competition for the 
reduced supply of slaughter cattle should 
boost prices as marketings out of feedlots 
become more current, 

^ The demand for beef intensifies during 
the fall, primarily reflecting higher 
demand for chuck and round cuts. 
Wholesale prices of these cuts should 
provide the necessary strength for boxed 
beef values to recover. Though the 
prices of competiTig meats will pressure 
beef, the retail price of beef may remain 
between $2.70 and 52.73 per pound 
through the end of the year, as tlic farm- 
to-retail spread declines seasonally. 

Broiler Production Expands; 
Exports at Record Rate 

Broiler producers have been expanding 
flocks in response to sustained profitabil- 
ity. Net returns remained high during the 
1988/89 drought year even in the face of 
rising feed costs, because increased 
growth in the hotel, restaurant, and insti- 
tutional markets kept broiler prices high. 

Because of the sustained profitability, 
annua] production is anticipated to be 
about 7 percent above 1988, Production 
increases will probably continue into 
1990 at a 7-8 percent rate, 

' Chick hatch and placement in August 
and September averaged slightly over 6 
percent above a year earlier, indicating 
that founh -quarter production probably 
will be 7 percent above a year earlier. 
Placements appear lo be declining some- 
what after being up nearly 8 percent in 
July, 
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The placements may have declined for 
severaJ reasons. There were hatchery 
limiLations, and growers may have 
placed extra birds during July because 
cooler summer wcaiher was speeding 
broiler growih and birds would be 
needed lo fill a void in September 

The 12-^1^ wholesale broilcrpriccaver- 
aged about 60 cents per pound in the 
third quarter, and likely will average 49- 
53 in the fourth quarter. These estimates 
compare with 66.1 and 57.9 cents per 
pound for the same periods in i988- 
Bfoiler prices fell from second-quarter 
highs as dark meat supplies began to 
drag down the market. Also, fast-food 
markets were not as strong as expected. 



Third-quarter net returns were about 10 
cents per pound, compared with 15.6 
cents a year earlier. Returns should 
remain positive into 1990* given projec- 
tions of lower feed costs. 

Broiler exports continue at a record rate, 
with January-July exports of 539 million 
pounds. Volumeand value were about 
29 percentabove a year earlier. Nearly 
96 percent of ihe broiler exports were 
parts. 

Sales lo Canada and Hong Kong 
increased particularly sharply, reflecting 
slow domestic production there and com- 
petitive U.S. prices. Japan continues to 
be the leading export market for U.S . 
broiler meat, followed by Hong Kong. 



Tabic Egg Output Down; 
Hatching Eggs Up 

Following a major reduction in the egg 
laying flock in late 1988 and early this 
year, total egg production in 1989 is 
expected to be down about 2 percent 
from 1988- Hatching egg production 
will be up about 4 percent, reflecting the 
expansion in the broiler industry. But 
tableegg production likely will decline 
about 3 percent as a result of negative 
returns during late 1987 and 1988. 

Third-quaner loial production probably 
was down about 2 pcicent, but fourth- 
quarter production is expected to be up 1 
percent Fourth-quarter table egg produc- 
tion likely will be unchanged from a year 
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earlier as added pullets begin lo bolster 
flock size. Along with larger hatching 

egg production, this could pui production 
above a year earlier. 

Egg Prices Rise Sharply, 
And Net Returns Are High 

Egg prices continue strong as supplies 
are gathered to meet export contracts for 
shipments to Me;cico. However, prices 
have dropped a bit from the SS-cent-per- 
dozen high reached in mid-August, when 
the egg saJe was announced. The New 
York wholesale price for grade A large 
eggs averaged 83.8 cents per dozen in 
September, compared with 75.7 cents a 
year earlier. Smaller supplies Uian a year 
earlier also were panly responsible for 
the higher prices. 

Wholesale New York prices averaged 
81.5 cents per dozen in the third quarter, 
8.5 cents above a year earlier Founh- 
quaner prices are expected lo be 76-80 
cents, compared with 67.3 in fourth-quar- 
ter 1988. 

Prices for 1990 may average 63-69 cents 
per dozen, compared with an estimated 
78-79 in 1 989, because of increased pro- 
duction. First-quarter 1990 prices ar& 
estimated at 67-73 cents- 
Net rciums to egg producers are 
expected to be positive for 1 989. Nei 
returns are believed to have been nearly 
1 7 cents per dozen in the third quarter 
and are forecast 10 be 13-15 cents in the 
fourth quaner. The last time average net 
returns were positive for all four quarters 
ofacalendaryearwas 1976. Returns in 
firsi-quaner 1990 probably will continue 
positive. 

Total production for 1990 is projected to 
rise about 2 peiTcenl. Firsi-quarter 1990 
output probably will be between 1 and 2 
percent above a year earlier. 

Cheese Prices Rise 

American cheese markets were very tight 
in early autumn. In early October, ehed- 
dar cheese (40-pound blocks, Wisconsin 
assembly points) sold for about $1 .60 per 
pound, up more than 40 cents from early 
March. Record prices wcfc only part of 
the story; shon or delayed cheese ship- 
ments were reported as widespread, 

Current market conditions are the result 
of several factors: 



• American cheese sales ^cclerai^ed 
in mid-1988. Sales rose 8 peic^t 
from a year earlier during July 1988- 
June 1989. Consumers who had 
been receiving donated cheese went 
back to buying it. 

• Since Apri 1, export com m i tments 
and high prices for nonfat dry milk 
have made it diffjcult for American 
cheese plants to attract milk away 
from bultcr-nonfat dry milk produc- 
ers. In addition, 1989 milk produc- 
tion has been weaker in the core 
Midwestern and Eastern cheese 
areas than in other regions. 

• Early 1989 commercial stocks of 
American cheese were quite low, 
buteheescmakers apparently 
decided to wait until spring before 
rebuilding slocks. However, lighten- 
ing milk supplies made full recovery 
in stocks impossible, and commer- 
cial holdings stayed relatively low. 

• Falling milk production provided a 
final blow to cheese markets. 
Longer term effects of the 1988 
drought and poor early forage condi- 
tions in 1989 dropped milk output; 
April production was 2 percent 
above a year earlier, but July- 
September output was down by 1.4 
perceni. 

• Maikct conditions will not change 
greatly during the rest of 1989. 
Sales probably will stay strong. 
Although milk production may 
move above a year ago, it will be 
seasonally too low to have much 
immediate impact Cheese prices 
may hold until almost yearend. 

Dramatic cheese price drops are ex- 
pected in early 1 990, as cheese output 
surges. Milk production probably wiJI 
expand strongly, both seasonally and rel- 
ative to a year earlier. Meanwhile, non- 
fat dry milk prices are expected to 
decline precipitously as export commit- 
ments are completed. 

For further InrormatJon, contact: Ken 
Nelson, coordinator; Fred White, cattle; 
Kevin Bost, hogs; Lee Christensen and 
Larry Witjcki, broijers, turkeys, and 
eggs; Sara Shon and Jim Miller, dairy. 
All are at (202) 786^1285. 



I Field Crops 
Overview 



As Northern Uemisphere harvesting of 
corn andsoybeans near s completion, 
attention is shifting to the Southern Hemi- 
sphere, where planting is underw^. An 
expected recovery in Argentina' s corn 
production will boost its exports. 
Another very large Southern Hemisphere 
soybean crop Ukely will limit US^ soy- 
bean and product exports. 

In the U.S., lower wheat stocks prompted 
the Secretary of Agriculture to loosen 
planting restrictions^ and so an addt* 
tionat 66 million bushels are expected 
for 1990/91. U.S. beginning stocks cf 
coarse grains for 1989/90 were down 51 
percent from a year earlier, and the 
season s ending stocks are forecast to 
drop another 6 perceni, 

US. rice stocks at the end of 1989/90 are 
expected to be down 16 percent from a 
year earlier. And US. cotton ending 
stocks are projected to drop 53 percent , 
contributing to tight world supplies. 

Program Change Boosts 
US. \^' heat Production 

U.S, wheat stocks in early September 
were 1.91 billion bushels, less than the 
nearly 2.0 billion expected by most ana- 
lysts. Supplies for June-August were 
estimated at 2.75 billion bushels, down 
1 1 percent from a year earlier. 

Moderate prices during the first 5 months 
of the marketing year have ^couraged 
domestic use. In light of the heavy mar- 
ketings, the October estimate of the 
range for the season-average price 
received by faimere was lowered slightly 
to$3.85-$4.10. But prices are still 
expected to be higher than last year. 

U.S. wheat production is expected to 
total 2,042 billion bushels in 1989/90, 13 
percent above last year. But ending 
stocks probably will be down about 37 
percent. 

To boost supplies, USDA announced on 
Septcmbea- 13 that farmers participating 
in the 1990 wheat program have ihc 
option of planting up to 105 percent of 
their wheat base acres (sec the October 
Agricultural Outlook). 
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Commodity Market Prices 
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Feed Grain ARP*£ and 

Support Prices Announced 

On September 30, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture announced a 10-percent com, sor- 
ghum, and barley acreage reducuon for 
the 199CV91 crop year, unchanged from a 
year earlier. Even though stocks arc 
likely to drop slightly, prices are 
expected to decline this year. 

Overall program provisions arc the same 
as for the 1989/90 crop year, except for 
thesplitof the barley and oat bases. In 
an effort to e^^pand oat production, the 
acreage reduction for oats was again set 
at only 5 percent. The oat base will be 
split from the barley base in 1990/91 and 



With the program change, USDA esti- 
mates that harvested wheat area will rise 
by 2.1 million acres in 1990/9L Assum- 
iilg average yields, this should result in 
an additional 66 million bushels of 
whcaL Overall, the Income of wheat 
farmers is expected to rise slightly 
because of the modifications. 

Although the U.S. will account for about 
22 percent of the incrcase in world wheat 
production in 1989/90, foreign produc- 
tion is also forecast up, rising 5 percent 
to475 million tons. SigniTicant produc- 
tion increases are expected in India, 
China, and the USSR. 

Among compciiiors. jumps in Canada's 
and Argentina's wheat pixxJuctton are 
estimated to be particularly strong this 
season, SO and 36 percent, as each coun- 
try recovers from drought. Cbnse- 
qucntiy, exports from each will rise from 
last season's reduced levels. 

For the second consecutive year, the EC 
is expected lobe theU.S/s largest 
export competitor, prodticing a forecast 
1989/90 wheat crop of 79 million tons, 
second only to the 1984/85 record. 
Because of large EC stocks and higher 
output, combined with tight supplies in 
other exporting countries, EC exports 
this year and last are up by about a third 
from the 1985-87 average. 

World wheat trade is expected to rise 
slightly to 99 million tons. Increases in 
imports by Brazil and Turkey arc likely 



cross-compliance requirements will not 
apply to oais. That is, farmers signing up 
for other commodity programs do not 
have to be in compliance for oats. 

The Secretary also announced per bushel 
target prices for 1990/91: S2.75forcom, 
S2.61 for sorghum, S2.36 for barley, and 
$1.45 for oats. Target prices for 1989/90 
were $Z84 for com, 52.70 for sorghum, 
$2.43 for barley, and $1 .50 for oats. 

Loan rates for 1990/91, per bushel, were 
announced at SI J7 for com. $1 ,49 for 
sorghum, $L28 for barley, and S0.81 for 
oats. Loan rales this year arc$1.65 for 
com,$L57farsorghum,S1.34 for bar- 
ley, and 50.85 for oats. 



to largely off^t the forecast 3.5 million^ 
ton drop in Soviet imports, which are fall- 
ing because of increased domestic 
production. 

Argentina's Corn Crop 
Expected Up 60 Percent 

World coarse grain production is also 
forecast to rise this season. Much of the 
gain will occur in the U.S., with domes- 
tic production expanding to 220 million 
tons, 47 percent above a year earlier. 
Foreign production is projected up about 
1 percent to 585 million tons. Substan- 
tial gains fwccast for Eastern Europe, the 
USSR, Canada, Australia, and Argentina 
are panJy offset by expected declines in 
the EC, Thailand, and South Africa. 

Of the coarse grains in Eastern Europe, 
com output likely will increase the most, 
while the USSR will expand production 
of both com and barley. 

Both Canada's and Australia's barley 
crops probably will be much bigger in 
1989/90. But, ArgenUna will post the 
largest percentage growth in competitor 
coarse grain output this season. Its com 
and sorghum crops, now being planted, 
are expected to show dramatic recoveries. 

Argentine com production is projected at 
7.5 million tons, up 60 percent from last 
year's drought-reduced crop. While 
much of the gain likely will stem from a 
recovery in yields, com area harvested 
will also rise because of lessabandon- 
mcnL However, planted acreage is not 
expected to increase this season, because 



oilseeds are generally perceived as the 
more profitable crop there. 

Argentina's com exports are expected to 
increase nearly 50 percenL South 
Africa's sales are forecast to jump even 
more, ruflecung its recently harvested 
bumper 1988/89 crop. Foreign com 
exports on balance arc likely to increase 
21 percent to 16 million tons. 

In the U.S., beginning stocks of coarse 
grains for 1989/90 totaled 65.9 million 
metric tons, down 5 1 percent from 
1988/89. But larger production this year 
will more than offset the decline in 
stocks, and total estimated supply of 
287.2 million tons is up 1 percent. 
Stocks of com on hand September 1 
were 1 ,930 mOlton bushels, down 55 per- 
cent from last September 1. Sorghum 
stocks, at 438 million bushels, were 
down 34 percent. 

Com use for 1989/90 is estimated to 
slightly exceed the season's production. 
Consequently, ending stocks for 1989/90 
are forecast at 1.88 billion bushels, down 
2 percent from a year earlier. And total 
coarse grain ending stocks arc expected 
to drop abcftit 6 percent 

Argentina's Soybean Production 
Also Rebounds 

Foreign soybean producuon is forecast at 
56 million tons in 1989W, up 6 percent 
from a year earlier. Most of the increase 
is expected to come from the recovery in 
Argentina, where output is projected at 
10.5 million tons, up 59 percent from a 
year earlier. Both Argentine area and 
yields arc likely to be up sharply from 
last year's drought-reduced levels. 

USDA forecasts a strong recovery of 
Argentine soybean exports in 1989/90, in 
part because of expected greater EC 
demand next spring, when U.S. soybean 
exports already will have been commit- 
ted. More modest gains arc expected in 
Argentine soybean meal exports. 

Unlike Argentina, BraziPs soybean acre-, 
age is bkely to be off somewhat in 
1989W because returns for cotton and 
other competing crops have increased rel- 
ative to soybeans. Brazil's soybean pro- 
duction IS forecast at 20.5 million tons, 
11 percent under a year earlier. Brazilian 
soybean exports arc forecast off slightly 
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in 1989^0, but a pickup in crushing 
likely will prompt sharp gains in meal 
exports. 

U.S. soybean stocks in all positions in 
early September were estimated at 182 
million bushels^ somewhat higher than 
anticipated. These stocks* plus the pros- 
pect of more nonnal 1989 soybean pro- 
duction, about 1.9 billion bushels, 
pushed daily cash soybean prices (Cen- 
tral Illinois) to the mid<S5 range by the 
end of September, down from S7,60 a 
bushel in March. 

For 1989^90, U.S. demand for high-pro- 
tein animal feeds is expected to prompt 
greater domestic soybean meal use. 
Domestic soybean oil disappearance also 
is likely to rise. But total demand will 
show only a moderate rise, because for- 
eign competition likely will hold down 
gains in U.S. exports of soybeans and 
meal. 

U.S. soybean ending stocks arc forecast 
ai 325 million bushels^ a 79-pcrccnt gain 
Over last year's drought-reduced stocks. 
Consequently, soybean and soybean 
product prices are expected to fall this 
year from 1988/89. 

Conon Supplies Tighten 

Foreign cotton production in 1989/90 is 
projected down slighdy, about 1 million 
bales below 1988/89, to 68 million bales. 
Output in the USSR. Turkey, and Mex- 
ico has been reduced by poor harvest con- 
ditions, exacerbating what is anticipated 
to be the tightest global cotton supply 
since World War Ih 

In response, Southern Hemisphere pro- 
ducers arc expanding area as much as 
possible to try to take advantage of 
expanding export opportunities next 
spring. But significant production gains 
this season will only moderate Northern 
Hemisphere losses. 

Despite the small foreign drop» most of 
the decline in 1989/90 world cotton pro- 
duction will occtiT in the U,S. The U.S, 
cotton yield !s forecast at 603 pounds per 
harvcsied acre, 2,6 percent below last 
season. With 1989/90 harvested area 
estimated at 9.55 million acres, down 20 
percent from last season, 1989/90 U,S, 
cotton production should drop to an esti- 
mated 12 million bates, more than 3 mil- 
lion below 1988^9. 



Early-seascHi weather ranging from hail 
and drought in portions of Texas to 
excessive rainfall in the Mississippi 
Delta reduced potential yields and 
delayed crop development Recent cool 
weather in the Texas High Plains and the 
Delta has further hindered an already I 

late-maturing crop. And Hurricane Hugo I 
decimated expected yields in South 
Carolina, 

While 1989^0 production prospects 
have diminished in recent nK>nths, total 
U.S. use ts projected at a 30- year high, 
and ending stocks could be less than half 
of those last season, EXimestic mill con- 
sumption of cotton has continued at a 
brisk pace, forecast to be 8 million bales 
for the year. U.S. cotton exports arc 
expected to reach 7.8 million bales, up 
26 percent from last season. 

The gains in Southern Hemisphere pro- i 
duction should substantially increase 
export availabilities and competition next | 
spring. Until then, however, very tight 
supplies, particularly among the largest 
foreign exporters — China, the USSR, 
and Pakistan — are moderating 
competition. 

Forecast Rice Carryout 
The Lowest Since 1980/81 

Ending stocks of U.S. rice for 1989^90 
arc projected at 22,4 million cwt, down 
16 percent from a year earlier. This is 
the lowest since 1980/8L Near-record 
exports in 1988/89 contributed to a 15- 
pcrccnt reduction in beginning stocks. In 
addition, 1989/90 U,S, production is esti- 
mated at only 155 million cwt, compared 
with 160 million last season. 

U.S. total rice use for 1989/90 is pro- 
jected to fall to 164 million cwt, 2 per- 
cent below the year before. Lower U.S, 
exports, projected at 79 million cwt, arc 
expected tooffset a slight increase in 
domestic use, U.S. exports are projected 
down because world trade is expected to 
slip in calendar 1990, 

Overall, the estimated reduction in 
1989/90*s U,S, rice supply exceeds the 
reduction in use. This factor, in addition 
to iclatively high world rice prices, likely 
is moving U.S, rice prices up moderately 
in 1989/90, U,S,pricesarecxpectcd to 
range from S6,50 to $8,50 per cwt, com- 



pared with S6.50 to S7.00 in 1988/89. 
[Joy Uarwood (202) 786-1840 and 
Carolyn WhiUon (202) 786-1826] 

For further Information* contact: Sara ^ 
Schwartz, world food grains; Edward 
Allen, domestic wheat; Janet Livczcy, 
domestic rice; Pete Riley, woHd feed 
grains; Larry Van Meir and Allen Baker, 
domestic feed grains; BobOummlngs, 
world oilseeds; Roger Hoskin, domestic 
oilseeds;CaJOlynWhitton, world couon; . 
Bob Skinner and Scou Sanford, domestic | 
caton; Jim Schaub, domestic peanuts. 
World information (202) 786-1824, 
domestic (202) 786-1840, 

Specialty Crops 
Overview 



USDA has loosened the sugar import 
quota in light of tightening supplies and 
rising prices. Shipments from Brazil 
have been slower than expected. 

US. citrus production is forecast to 
decrease 8 percent in 1989/90. 
California's higher navel orange produc- 
tion win partly offset Florida s lower cit- 
rus output. 

USDA expects the harvested area cf7 

fresh vegetables in the mqjor producing 
states to be 3 percent above last year. 

Sugar Quota Extension 
May Ease Tight Supply 

In an effort to case tight domestic sup- 
plies, USDA has extended the 1989 
sugar quota period from 12to21 months 
and increased the quota to 1,987 million 
metric tons from 1,12S million. The new 
quota period ends September 30, 1990. 
Shipping paucms are being adjusted to 
allow 135,000 metric tons of the increase 
to enter the U.S. in fourth-quarter 1989 
to augment near-term supplies. 

Reduced sugar production in Hawaii, 
lower spring beet outturn in California, 
and a slowed pace of quota-sugar arrivals 
from Brazil have lowered supplies head- 
ing for the domestic market U.S. raw 
sugar prices were pushed to 24,7 cents a 
pound in early September, Prices 
retreated to about 23 cents following the 
quota and shipping pattern changes. 
Raw sugar prices typically average about 
22 cents* given the current l8-cent guar- 
anteed CCC loan rale. 
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Some of ihe slowness in deliveries of 
quota sugar may have been due to 
exporters' cxpcctaiions of higher world 
sugar prices. World consumpdon has 
exceeded production for 5 consecuuve 
years. Consequenily, global sugar stocks 
by ihe end of 1989/90 are likely to be ihe 
lowest since 1980/81. World prices 
soaied during 1980 and 1981, peaking in 
late 1980 at 41 cents a pound. 

World raw sugar prices (f.o,b, Carib- 
bean, conLract no. 11) rose from an aver- 
age of 6.05 cents a pound in calendar 
1986 to iai8 cents in 1988. The 
monthly average rose from 9.7 cents in 
January 1989 to 14.1 in September. 
Unexpected purchases by the USSR, 
prospects of heavy buying by India, and 
delays in export shipments from Brazil 
have fueled the present price runup. 

US. Citrus Production Down 

U.S. citrus production for the 1989/90 
season is forecast at 2764 m illion boxes, 
down 8 percent from last season. This 
excludes California grapefruit grown in 
nondesert areas. Florida's orange and 
grapefruit production is down, while 
California's navei orange output will rise. 

The 1989/90 California navel orange 
crop is expected to be 3 percent greater 
than last season and 1 1 percent above 
1987/88. Most California navels are sold 
as fresh oranges. Quality is high and 
fruit is larger than last year. Despite the 
bigger crop, prices likely will remain 
steady or rise from last year, reflecting 
the crop's high quality and strong expert 
demand. 

Florida's all-orange production is fore- 
cast 1 1 percent below last season and 6 
percent below 1987/88. Whileihecold 
weatherduring the February-March 
bloom period likely made fruit size more 
variable, quality is considered very good. 
The bulk of Florida*s orange production 
goes into processing. 

Despite the smaller Florida orange crop, 
grower returns may fall slightly. Pros- 
pects for a record-large orange crop in 
Brazil likely will lead to a drop in the 
price of imported frozen concentrate, 
Brazil exports a substantial part of its fro- 
zen concentrate to the U.S., and the price 
of its exported juice affects U.S. orange 
growers' returns. 



Florida'sgrapefhiitprospccts are 20 per- 
cent below last year, Texas' production 
is expected to be down 8 percent. Grape- 
fruit quality appears good. Bolstered by 
strong export demand, grower prices for 
grapefruit likely will exceed last season's. 

Appte Output Rising 

Sizable increases in apple production in 
the top three producing states (Washing- 
ton, New York, and Michigan) have 
boosted total 1989 U.S. output 5 percent 
above 1988. Ptxxluctjon is forecast 15 
percent higher in Washington, which typ- 
ically accounts for over half of the 
country's fresh apple output. 

Damage from spring frosts reduced pro- 
duction in Pennsylvania, Virginia, and 
West Virginia. High winds from Hurri- 
cane Hugo caused heavier-than-nornial 
fruit drop in North Carolina, Virginia, 
and West Virginiai further reducing out- 
put Production in the Eastern states is 
forecast down 1 5 percent from last year. 
Much of the Eastern states* production is 
used in processing. 

Prices will depend upon how well 
demand rebounds from the 1988/89 sea- 
son slump following public concerns 
about Alar residues in apples. The Sep- 
tember average grower price was 19,1 
cents per pound for fresh apples, com- 
pared with 23,7 in 1988, 

Fall Vegetable Arta Up 

For 7 fresh market vegetables, area for 
harvest in the major producing states dur- 
ing the fall season is estimated 3 percent 
above last year. Broccoli, carrot, cauli- 
flower, celery, sweet com, and lettuce 
acreage rose. Tomato acreage^ most of 
which is in Florida, fell 3 percent. 

Short moisture conditions during August 
and September in central and south Flor- 
ida, along with hurricane threats in mid- 
September, delayed planting schedules. 
Florida accounted for 98 percent of the 
reponed fall fresh tomato acreage in 
1988, Reported acreage does not include 
California's fall tomatoes. 

The fall lettuce area for harvest is up 2 
percent from 1988. Acreage is up in Cal- 
ifornia, but lower in Arizona, New Mex* 
ico. New Jersey, and Florida. Prices 
typically rise in the fall. 



Onion supplies this fall are fractionally 
higher than a year eadier. Prices Likely 
will exceed a year earlier because of 
strong demand. 

Tobacco Output Up, Use Down, 
But Prices Rise 

Despite an 8-percent jump in production 
and reduced cigarette consumption, U.S* 
tobacco prices will be higher in 1989/90. 
Smaller supplies, reflecting reduced car- 
ryin stocks, and higher price supports are 
the reasons. The U.S. crop*s relatively 
high quality is keeping export demand 
strong. Growers' cash receipts will sur- 
pass those for last year. 

Tobacco supply is forecast 2 percent 
lower than in 1988/89, Beginning stocks 
for the new marketing year (July 1 for 
flue -Cured and cigar wrapper types, Octo- 
ber 1 for all other types) were about 9 
percent lower than a year earlier. 

U*S, cigarette output is expected to 
decline from l988's 695 billion pieces, 
reflecting lower domestic consumption. 
Increased prices, health concerns, and 
smoking restrictions are cutting U.S. cig- 
arette consumption. P^ capita consump- 
tion has declined for 16 consecutive 
years. 

Auction prices for flue-cured tobacco 
have been averaging 5 percent higher 
than a year earlier. Burley supplies will 
be down about 4 percent Some grades 
will be in shon supply. Prices are 
expected to remain above last year. 
[Glenn Zepp and Catherine Greene 
(202) 786']883} 



For further inrormalloD^ contact: Kate 
Buckley, fruit; SJ^annon Hamm, vegeta- 
bles; Peter Buzzancil, sweeteners- Vcr- 
nerCrise, tobacco; Doyle Johnson, tree 
nuts and grccnhouse/nurscry; David Har- 
vey, aquaculturc. Ail arc at (202) 
786-1883. 
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Turkey Supplies Ample 
For Thanksgiving 



Consumers probably will be able to buy 
ihcir Thanksgiving turkey ai lower prices 
than last year, because turkey produciion 
likely will be up 6 percent The heaviest 
increases have come in the second half 
of the year, just in time for the holiday 
season. 

How much lower than last year will 
retail prices be? That depends upon 
retailer pricing strategies. If many retail- 
ers price turkey as a loss-leader rather 
than by cost-plus markup, turkey prices 
could be much lower. When production 
increased dramatically in 1987, some 
stores featured free turkeys to customers 
who bought a certain grocery total 
Other stores featured turkey below cost. 

Increasing turkey production this year 
and the resulting price drops probably 
will mean that turkey producers will only 
break even or post smalUosscs. How- 
ever, earlier this year, record second- 
quarter prices portended a much better 
year. Price increases in the second quar- 
ter usually signal higher third- and fourth- 
quarter prices. Second-quarter Eastern 
hen prices were nearly 9 cents higher 
than the previous quarter. 

But, with poult placements 18 percent 
higher in August and 12 percent higher 
in the 3 previous months, end-of-year 



Industry Integration, Biological 
Cycle Influence Output 

Today*s turkey indusiry has changed con- 
siderably since the I950*s. It is much 
more concentrated; fewer than 80 proces- 
sors slaughter all the federally inspected 
production in the U.S. Furthermore, the 
largest 20 firms account for almost 90 
percent of production. 

The industry is also vertically integrated, 
but not as strongly as the broiler indusiry 
(sec the May 1989 Agricultural Out- 
look). A corporation becomes vertically 
integrated when it controls most stages 
of the production process. 

Marketing contracts as opposed to pro- 
duction contracts are still used to some 
CAtcnt« so processors do not own as much 
production from the poult to the fmal 
product as is the case with broilers. Con- 
sequently, producers still make some 
independent production decisions. This 
partly explains why turkey production 
responds so much to swings in price. 

Another factor influencing swings in pro- 
duction is the biological cycle of turkeys. 
Breeder turkeys take more than 7 months 



to mature and begin laying eggs. The 
first laying season lasts 6-7 months, 
when a moll is induced* Three months 
later, the breeder hen begins laying 
again. The second laying session lasts 
another 4-5 months, and then the breeder 
is slaughtered. 

Whether a molt is undwtaken will 
depend upon the value of turkey poults at' 
the end of the nrst laying season. Mortal- 
ity and culling of breeder hens can run as 
high as 20-30 percent. 

Once an egg is laid, 28 days are required 
to hatch the poult and 4-5 months to 
grow the bird out to slaughter size. Hens 
usually take about 15 weeks, consumer 
toms 15-16 weeks, and canncr or further- 
processing loms take closer to 17*18 
weeks to reach desired weights. Live 
hens usually weigh 16 pounds or less at 
slaughter, consumer Uims 20-22 pounds, I 
and canncr loms are around 30 pounds. | 

Thus, for a grower to expand production 
capacity, 14- 15 months are needed If egg 
production is near capacity. A reduction 
incapacity takes 5-6 months. Such 
delays in response to price changes also 
help amplify production swings. 



Turkey Output Follows Movements in Producers' Net Returns 

Percent change in prcxiuciion 
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production probably will increase more 
ihan 12 percent Because of the output 
rise, fourth -quaner prices are unlikely to 
surpass the 71 cents per pound of the sec- 
ond quarter. 

Declining Feed Prices 
Help Producers 

Turkey production costs are likely to be 
down for the second haif of 1989 
because of declining com and soymeal 
prices. In 1988. feed costs rose slightly 
early in the year because seasonal stor- 
age costs were bid into com and soymeal 
prices. Then, in late May and early June 
last year, costs rose dramatically as the 
drought became more evjderiL This 
drove costs for whole dressed turkeys as 
high as 70 cents per pound in late 1988. 

Com prices began to subside in late 1988 
and early 1989 as it became more evi- 
dent thai the 1988 crop was not as small 
as many feared, and use slipped. 
Soymeal prices began to fall also as 
South American production hit the 
market. 

Feed costs likely will continue to drop, 
bringing costs of dressed whole birds 
down to 58 cents by early 1990. well 
below the 1988 high, Turkey production 
costs could reach 55 cents per pound by 
mid 1990,simil3rtocosisin 1987. 
Lower costs of production may allow tur- 
key producers to return to marginal prof- 
itability by late 1990. 

Losses this year will have a direct impact 
on production in 1990. Growers' produc- 
tion responses appear to lag price 
changes by about a year, or about the 
time needed for the birds to mature. 

Processed Sector Explains 
Increased Consumption 

Consumers buy either the whole bird or 
parts and processed products. The expan- 
sion in lurkey consumption has been 
mainly in processed products and pans. 
Nonetheless, whole birds are estimated 
by industry sources to constitute 35^0 
percent of toiaJ turkey consumption. 

More altraaive processed products that 
have boosted consumption include fresh 
thighs, drumsticks and breasts (whole 
and sliced), ground turkey, turkey-sau- 



' sage, turkey-ham, and mrkcy^pastrami, 
all in convenient and competitively sized 

packages. 

Today, consumers do not have to buy a 
13-25 pound turkey. Rather, ihey can 
buy a package of turkey breast or thigh 
that is about the same size as most beef 
or pork roasts. Also, tenderloin cuts and 
ground turkey allow turkey to compete 
direcUy with other fresh meats in the icJa- 
tively easy and fast-to-cook meat 
category. 

Per Capita Consumption 
May Grow More Slowty 

Increased turkey constimption has been 
spurred by lower relative prices during 
the last 5 yeare. Greater feed efficiency 
and faster growth through genetic 
improvement, plus better feeding and 
housing management, allowed real tur- 
key prices 10 decline while per capita 
consumption continued to rise. 

Yet these cost improvements appear to 
be slowing. Current cost-of-production 
figures show litUe difference from the 
recent past; furthermoce, producers 
appear to be responding fairly closely to 
net returns- Thus, maintaining the 
growth in turkey consumption may be 
harder to do as further savings become 
more difficult to achieve. [Mark Weimar 
(202) 786-1285} 

Pacific Rim Markets 

Brighten US. Tobacco 
Outlook 



Opening markets on the Pacific Rim will 
continue to boost U,S, cigarette exports 
in spite of stagnating U.S. sales to 
Europe. However, once U,S. companies 
establish a mature market share in the 
Pacific Rim countries, total U.S. ciga- 
rette exports are expected to level off. 

Meanwhile, international demand for 
U.S. unmanufactured tobacco, referred to 
as "leaf " may not increase much over 
the next few years. Drops in European 
demand for U.S. leaf are being somewhat 
offset as cigarette manufacturers in the 
Pacific Rim countries buy more US, leaf 
to improve blends. The improved local 
blends arc better able to compete with 
US.cigareucs, 



VS, Exports 
Shift to Cigarettes 

Since 1986,the value of manufactured 
tobacco exports has surpassed unmanu- 
factured, increasing 103 percent to $2.9 
billion in 1988. At \hc same time, 
unmanufactured exports have remained 
relatively stable, totaling between $1 bil- 
lion and $1.3 billion. This rise in manu- 
facuired exports has been due to both 
more cigarette exports and more value 
I added in processing manufactured prod- 
ucts. 

In 1986, the classification of manufac- 
tured tobacco products was changed to 
include some products formerly classi- 
fied as unmanufactured. Although this 
change overstates the shift from leaf 
somewhat> it is still a minor influence 
compared with the greater cigarette 
exports. Unmanufacuircd tobacco leaf 
includes leaves that have been pulled 
from the plant and cured. Sometimes the 
stems are removed as well. 

High US. Prices Cause 
Long-Term Loss of Markets 

Reflecting the recent surge in cigarette 
exports, the U.S. share of the global ciga- 
rette market has giOwn from 20 percent 
in 1970 to about 26 percent in 1988. Yet 
the U,S. share of the world leaf market 
fell from 35 percent in the 1950's to 
about 14 percent. 

In aggregate, the U,S. share of the 
world's leaf and product market slipped 
from 27 percent in 1970 lo about 16 per- 
cent Still, the U.S, is the world's largest 
exporter of tobacco. In 1988, the US, 
exported $4, 15 billion worth of tobacco 
and tobacco products. Leaf tobacco 
accounts for 4,4 percent of all U,S, agri- 
cultural exports. 

Relative prices contributed to the decline 
in US, leaf exports in the early 1980*s. 
U,S, prices were nearly double those of 
competitors, mostly because of high US, 
price supports. Currency devaluations 
by major competitors, coupled with a 
strong U.S. dollar, exacerbated this dif- 
ferential. Taking advantage of these fac- 
tors, other countries increased production 
and improved the quality of their leaf. 

Now thatU.S. prices are lower and the 
exchange valtic of the dollar is below the 
early 1980's, leaf exports would seem to 
beset to rise again. However, the expon 
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U.S. Cigarettes Now Double Leaf Exports 
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increase is being dampened by tightening 
U.S. supplies, flatiening cigarette con- 
sutnption in European export markets. 
and a narrowing quality differential 
between tobacco grown in the U.S. and 
oiher nations. 

Flue-Cured and Buriey Dominate 
US, Production and Trade 

Flue-cured and burlcy are the major 
types grown in the U.S., together making 
up 94 percent of production and 93 per- 
cent of c?tports by volume in 1988. They 
are the primary components of cigarettes 
made with American-type blends and are 
the major types of tobacco leaf traded in 
the world market, 



Oricnial is also used in most cigarette 
blends, but it is not grown in ihc U.S. 
Turkey, Greece, the USSR, and Bulgaria 
produce most of the world's supply of 
oricntiil tobacco. Various dark tobaccos 
account for smaller shares of world trade 
and are used primarily in cigars, chewing 
tobacco, and snuff, although some is 
used in European. South American, and 
Middle Eastern cigarette blends. 

By weight, flue-cured comprised 66 per- 
cent of US. tobacco exports In 1988 and 

buriey 27 percent Major U.S. competi- 
tors in flue-cured trade are Brazil, 
Zimbabwe, and India, while Malawi. Bra- 
zil, and Italy arc the major foreign export- 
ers of buriey tobacco. 



For all types, ihe major exporters of leaf 
lobaccoare. in orderof quantity: the 
U.S., Brazil, Greece, Zimbabwe. Italy, 
Turkey, Bulgaria. India, and Malawi. 
The U.S.. West Germany, the U.K., the 
USSR, the Netherlands, and Japan are 
the major importers of leaf. 

The U.S. is both the leading exporter and 
the top importer. Because some types of 
tobacco, such as turkish or oriental, arc 
required for cigaretie blends but not 
grown in the U.S., a certain quantity will 
always be imported unless substitutes are 
developed. 

Moreover, tobacco is often cheaper to 
import than to purchase domestically, 
and foreign tobacco has been increas- 
ingly used in American products. In 
1988, one-third of the tobacco used in 
American cigarettes was imported, 
slightly less than in 1987. 

US. is Leading Exporter of 
Cigarettes and High-Quality Leaf 

Cigarettes are the primary manufactured 
tobacco product traded, making up about 
90percentof the value of U.S. manufac- 
tured tobacco exports. The major ei^pon- 
ers of premium cigarettes in the world 
market are the U.S., with one-fourth of 
world exports, the NeUicriands, West 
Germany, the U.K.. and Hong Kong. 
Bulgaria e^^ports a considerable quantity 
of low -quality cigarettes that do not com- 
pete with premium blends. 

TheU.S. is still the premier supplier of 
high-quality leaf used in cigarette manu- 
facuiring. But,asoihercountries 
increase tobacco production and improve 
quality, ihcU.S- share of world exports 
has eroded. In addition, American 
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tobacco companies have found ihat wiih 
decreasing per capita consuinpuon in ihe 
U.S., these export markets are becoming 
even more important to maintaining 
growth. 

Developing countries arc not large 
importeis of American leaf because of its 
high price. But. from 1986 to 1988. U.S. 
government programs that guaranteed 
subsidized credit to some nations made 
U.S. tobacco more affordlable in some 
developing couniries. 

Tobacco exports under these GSM pro- 
grams averaged 34.8 mi!! ion pounds 
annually from fiscal 1986 to 1988, 
approximately l3 peicentof all leaf 
exports. In 1989, thought tobacco 
exports under GSM programs have 
declined substantially. 

World Tobacco Market 
Has Tiers 

Since 1981, U.S. flue-cured prices have 
been 161 percent of the average world 
price for all leaf- Foreign cigarette manu- 
facturers arc willing to pay a premium 
for U.S. tobacco because it is needed to 
improve the taste of blends that consist 
mostly of lower quality domestic tobac- 
cos. 

As sales of U.S. cigarettes increase, Uic 
demand for U,S, leaf cotild decline in 
some mailtets but will increase in others. 
Forced to improve their blends to com- 
pete with U.S cigarettes, some foreign 
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manufacturers are likely to import more 
high-quality U.S. leaf. 

But high U.S. leaf prices aie making it 
increasingly difficult to compete in some 
markets, especially for lower quality 
U.S. leaf. FunhCT, as the quaJity of for- 
eign tobacco improves, the amount of 
U.S. tobacco needed to bring the taste of 
a foreign blend up to acceptable levels 
will decrease. 

US. Cigarette Exporters 
Penetrate New Markets 

U.S. cigarette manufactuFers, facing 
declines in domestic consumption and in 
some key European markets, have 
attempted to penetrate markets where 
domestic cigarette manufacturers pre- 
viously enjoyed protected markets. 
Increasing incomes in the Pacific Rim 
have made it a target for boosting ciga- 
rette exports. 

Using Section 301 of the 1974 Trade 
Act, which authorizes the President to 
invoke retaliatory measures against coun- 
tries engaged in trade practices detrimen- 
tal to U,S, interests, U.S. cigarette 
manufacturers have obtained a foothoki 
in Japan, South Korea, and Taiwan. 

After negotiations with the U.S . Trade 
Representative, Japan and Taiwan 
reduced resirictions on imported ciga- 
rette sales. In 1987, imports to Japan 
increased from 2 percent to 10 percent of 
its domestic market (94 percent of Japan- 
ese imports are from the U.S.). 

Imports to Taiwan went from 2 to 17 per- 
cent of its market (75 percent of all 
imports coming from the U.S.). Sales to 
South Korea increased after an agree- 
ment in mid- 1988 opened more of that 
market to U.S. producers. 

The Office of the U.S. Trade Representa- 
tive is now uying lo eliminate Thai 
restrictions on cigarette imports and bol- 
ster the US. share of that market How- 
ever, these efforts are being hampered by 
an alliance between U.S. antismoking 
groups and the Thai tobacco indusuy. 
[Tom Capehari (202) 786-1890] 
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Poland Restructures, 
Receives Food Aid 

Eastern Europe is in turmoil and, 
recently, mL«;h in the headlines. Poland 
and Hungary are rapidly dismanding 
their centrally planned economics and 
one-party poHtica] systems in favor of a 
free market economy and parliamentary 
democracy. In Poland, the drastic 
changes are being forced from below, as 
the Solidarity trade union challenges the 
still-entrenched but demoralized Commu- 
nist party. 

In the background looms an unexpect- 
edly tolerant USSR, preoccupied with its 
own political and economic reforms and 
rumblings of divisive nationality issues. 

The most drastic changes occurred in 
Poland following the installation of the 
Sotidarity-led government last August 
The new government quickly formulated 
an ambitious program to overhaul Uie 
economy and dismantle the centrally 
planned system. The principal initiatives 
include: 

• beeingprices from administrative 
controls, 

• sharptycuuJngconsumerandpro- 
duccr subsidies, 
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• expanding the private sector, plus 
converting a( least some state-owned 
enterprises to private ownership, 

• imposing market discipline on the 
government sector, 

• separating the centraJ bank from 
commercial banking and creating a 
private banking system, 

• making the currency fully convert- 
ible on international money 
exchanges, and 

• liberalizing international joint-ven- 
ture legislation and offering other 
incentives to attract foreign capital. 

The government plans to have most of 
this program in place in 2 years. Suc- 
cess, however, will depend to a large 
extent on addressing several pressing and 
critical problems. Among these arc a for- 
eign debt of some $39 biUion; the need 
for hard cturcncy credits; poor access lo 
modem technology; accelerating infla- 
tion, which is expected to reach 300 per- 
cent this year; and serious food shortages. 

Input Shortages 

Characterize Polish Agriculture 

Close 10 70 percent of agricultural land 
in Poland is in private farms. The maxi- 
mum private holding is 100 hectares 
(247 acres), but the average private farm 
is only 5 hectares. These farms account 
for about 80 percent of gross agricultural 
output Some 4,500 state fanns of about 
1,000 hectares each account for the nest 
of the land. 

Many of the private farms arc frag- 
mented into several small plots, and all 
arc undercapitalized. Many arc operated 
by older people, as younger workers 
leave for city jobs. 

The state farms arc less efficient, and 
require large subsidies. Moreover, under 
the old central planning system^ state 
farms were favored in the distribution of 
agnculttiral inputs. 

Polish agricultural performance has 
improved dramatically since the sevcrc 
declines following the imposition of mar- 
tial law in the early 1980's, Most of the 
improvement was due lo Increases in 
grain production, which shot from less 
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than 20 millon ions during 1976-80 lo 
ovCT 26 million in 1987 and may set a 
new record in 1989. There has been a 
large increase in rapeseed outpui as well, 
although potatoandsugaibeet production 
have stagnated. 

But livestock production, after rebound- 
ing in the mid-1 980's, is now experienc- 
ing a setback. Red meat production for 
1989 is likely lo slip by 6 percenL The 
sector suffers from poor profitability and 
perennially tight feed supplies. 

The feed situation is worse than usual 
this year because last year*s grain produc- 
don was down. And the government 
could not import the needed quantiiles 
because of hard currency shortages com- 
bined with reladvely high world grain 
prices. 

Agricultural production continues lo be 
hampered by insufficient input supplies 
and a weak infrastructure, particularly 
inadequate storage and transportation 
facilities. Fertilizer use fell in 1989 for 
the third consecutive year, rcnecting 
short supplies and high prices. There is a 
severe shortage of small machinery and 
spare parts. 
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Moreover, while Poland has an excellent 
network of agrictiltural research insti- 
tutes, there is no effective extension ser- 
vice that can uansmit the results of this 
research to the farmers. 

Prices Decontrolled 

Until this year, the government con- 
trolled both producer and consumer 
prices for food products. Through most 
of Poland's postwar history^ the govern- 
ment has kept producer prices below 
world levels in order to maintain low and 
stable food prices. In the early 1980*s, 
though, with the deterioration of the food 
situation and the rise of Rural Solidarity, 
the government yielded lo pressure lo 
improve rural living conditions and 
approved largie increases in producer 
prices. 

So producer prices increased four to six 
timcsbctween 1980 and 1987. However, 
in real terms these prices have been fall- 
ing, while real input prices have risen 
rapidly, making it difficult for farmers lo 
earn a profit. According to Polish 
sources, the ratio of farm income lo the 
national average* which reached 1 1 1 per- 
cent in 1982» was only 83 percent in 
1989. 

In 1989» the government enacted major 
legisladon aimed at establishing free mar- 
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U.S. Agricultural Trade Indicators 
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kei condiiions in ihc agricultural sector. 
Until the beginning of this year, virtually 
all purchases from farms were done by 
state purchasing monopolies. Farmers 
were allowed to make private sales, but 
the volume traded at free market prices 
was small, and in many cases the free 
market prices were not ihat much greater 
than Slate prices. 

As of January, the monopoly of the state 
purchasing agencies was abolished, and 
it is now legal to purchase directly from 
farmers at frec-maikei prices. An April 
decree abolished state control of pro* 
ducer prices- 

The Slate now sets only guaranteed mini- 
mum prices, which were raised an aver- 
age of 34 percent over previous official 
prices. In theory, there is no limit on 
how high farm prices can go. 

The best known reform, however, which 
triggered the currcni crisis, was the 
August 1 decree removing legal restric- 
tions on selling retail prices. The state 
will continue to set prices, but only fa- 2- 
percent fat milk, low-fat cottage cheese, 
infant formula, and pbin bread. Other- 
wise, retail organizations arc free to set 
the prices of basic food products in 
response to marka forces. At the same 
time, the government ended meat 
rationing. 



Food Shortages 
AreAcuie 

Parddoxically, the immediate effect of 
these changes was a worsening of retail 
shortages. Farmers, protesting low 
prices, withheld ihcir output Because of 
logistical problems resulting from the 
country's poor infrastructure, few private 
outfits had ventured into the agricultural 
marketing field. 

Slate enterprises continued to be just 
about the only buyers of farmers' prod- 
ucts. Consequently, the actual prices 
paid to farmers remained close to the 
guaranteed level. 

But Slate enterprises producing feed and 
industrial inputs were faced with sharply 
higher wage bills due to a wage-index- 
ation plan negotiated by Solidarity. 
Thus, they had been allowed to raise 
their prices to a point at which farmers 
could not cover costs. Livestock produc- 
ers, especially hog farmers, were panicu- 
larly hard hit Consequently, state-run 
slaughterhouses were operating at under 
half of capacity, leading to the retail 
shortages. 

The situation is now improving and 
could stabili2e soon. There are clearly 
strong pressures for producer prices to 
adjust Recent reports indicate that there 
have been some substantial rises In pro- 
ducer prices, and that farmers arc now 
selling their hogs in greater numbers. 

Prices in the slate retail stores also have 
continued to rise and appear finally to be 
cooling demand. In addition, there are 
reports of increased marketing activity 
outside the official channels and 
increased competition among stale pur- 
chasers, who arc now allowed to move 
outside their home territories to compete 
with state organisations in other regions. 



^ Private markets are also expanding in the 
countryside. With the iccem wage hikes, 
many buyers can afford lo outbid the 
state procurement price, thus expanding 
private marketing channels and im^^ov- 
ingfarm incomes. 

Thelong-tam solution to P01and*s food 
problem will require drastic improve- 
ments in farm efficiency and cost con- 
trol. Policy changes that have been 
suggested include a more effective drive 
to consolidate the country's fragmented 
private farms, improving transmission of 
new technology to private fanners, and 
eliminating transportation, storage, and 
marketing bottlenecks. 

Most of all, however, there must be com- 
petition among enterprises producing 
inputs to hold down prices and ensure 
more reliable supplies. 

Food-Aid I^eeds 
Are Short Term 

Despite the much-publicized long food 
lines and empty food shelves in Polish 
shops, Poles are not starving. Annual per 
capita meat consumption, at 63 kilo- 
grams in 1988, is approximately the 
same as in Norway, Spain, Sweden, and 
the United Kingdom. Although the food 
crisis may have brought consumption 
down to 60 kilograms this year, the short- 
age reflects structural problems rather 
than a lack of potential. 

Total caloric inuike, nearly 3300 calo- 
ries a day, is close to that of Western 
Europe, but markedly below that in the 
U.S. Despitedeclinesin 1987 and 198a 
production seems lo be on the upswing 
again. Thecountry isclosetobecoming 
self-sufficient in food, and may face only 
a short-term need for food assistance. So 
the current need for food assistance is 
principally to alleviate shortages and 
moderate price increases this winter. 

This assistance is being debated in the 
U-S., Western Europe, and elsewhere. 
So far the U_S. government has approved 
food aid amounting to S125 million, 
including $8.4 million worth of food 
already provided this year. 

Most U,S, assistance will come from cur- 
rent stocks of wheat, com, sorghum, and 
butter, and will go as grants under PX. 
480 and Seciion416of the Agricultural 
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Aclof 1949, as amended In addition, 
7JOOO-10,000 tons of pork bellies are to 
be donated under the Food for Progress 
Program. 

The EC has agreed on an emergency 
food aid package of S 125 million, con- 
sisting of frozen beef, grains, citrus fmit, 
andoUveoil. 

Poland likely will sell the food on the 
domestic market to prevent further esca- 
lation of food prices and use the funds to 
help cushion the shift to a freo' economy. 

Some of the food has already been deliv- 
ered, and tens of thousands of tons of 
meat, buuer, and grain are on the way. 
There is considerable concern whether 
the limited storage facilities and weak 
distribution system can handle the ship- 
ments. Equally serious is the concern 
that this assistance not undermine 
Poland's emerging, and very fragile, agri- 
cultural market. 

Longer Term Assistance 
Is Under Discussion 

The U.S. is proposing an additional $160 
million to stimulate free enterprise in 
Poland, $200 million in balanceK>f- 
payments support and other aid, and $30 
million in environmental protection assis- 
tance. In addition, some members of 
Congress have proposed for;giving 
Poland's approximately $13-b]llion debt 
to the Commodity Credit Coiporation. 
Alternatively, a 5-year moratorium on 
the debt is being discussed. 

The EC is discussing proposals to for- 
give a part of Poland's external debt and 
offer an assistance package of $325 mil* 
lion. EC countries arc considering indi- 
vidual aid packages as well. 

The International Monetary Fund (IMF) 
is preparing a structural reform loan 
package ofabout$l billion. The fund 
would help Poland move toward a free- 
market economy. Disbursements would 
depend on the Polish government reach- 
ing an agreement on a reform plan with 
the IMF. [Nancy 7. Cochrane (202) 786- 
1621 andFrancis Urban (202) 786-1717} 



Coffee Market in Turmoil 

us. coffee drinkers may be enjoying 
their least expensive cups of Java in 
decades. For much of the last quarter- 
century, worid coffee trade has been con- 
trolled by a group of exporters and 
importers, the TntemationaJ Coffee Orga- 
nization (ICO), which SCI sales volumes 
and indirccdy regulated prices. But, dis- 
putes over coffee sales to nonmembers 
and over the availabihty of m ild arabica 
coffees led the ICO to drop expon quotas 
inJuly. 

Despite ongoing negotiations, there has 
been no resolution, and the outlook for 
managed coffee trade is clouded. Whole- 
sale prices have plummeted to a 14-year 
low and may continue falling into 1990. 
The volume of trade will probably 
increase only slighdy despite bargain 
prices. While the (piota system has bro- 
ken down before, concerns over major 
exporters' earnings and the drug war are 
adding urgency to the negotiations this 
time. 

Prices Plummeted in July 

In the weeks after the quota ended, sev- 
eral major exporters— Brazil, Indonesia* 
and Mexico--began aggressively to sell 
their coffee. Brazil openly admiued its 
desire for a free market in order to gain 
market share. 

Without quotas, the spot price of Brazil- 
ian coffee in New York fell 3 1 percent 
during July, from $L 14 to 79 cents a 
pound, the lowest since July 1975. False 
rumors of an agreement temporarily 
; boosted prices above 80 cents a pound, 
but they slipped below 70 cents in mid- 
autumn. 

For all of 1989, retail coffee prices in the 
I US.areprojectedtobedown 10-llper- 
cent in inflation-adjusted terms. The 
forecast is based on the relationship 
between wholesale prices of imported 
Brazilian coffee and U,S. retail coffee 
prices. Changes in wholesale prices lend 
to lead changes in retail prices. Import 
demand should increase by only 2-3 per- 
cent; demand for coffee is not very sensi- 
tive to price changes. 

Coffee Agreement 
Dates Back to 1962 

Forty-two producing countries and 21 
importing countries signed the original 



International Coffee Agreement (ICA) in 
1962, seeking to stabilize prices and sup- 
plies white supporting producers* 
incomes. Membership in the ICO has 
now swollen to 74 (50 producing mem- 
bers, 24 importing). 

There are three major types of coffee: 
mild arabica, unwashed arabica, and 
robusta. Each type has its own disbnct 
taste and quality. The arabicas generally 
receive a premium of 1 to 40 cents a 
pound over robustas. 

Colombia, Mexico, Guatemala, and 
Costa Rica arc the major exporters of 
mild coffees. Brazil is the major 
exporter of unwashed arabicas, while 
Indonesia and the Ivory Coast are the 
noain exporters of robustas. TheU,S. 
grows a little coffee in Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico. 

The ICO enforced global export quotas 
during 1963/64-1972/73, 1980/81- 
1985/86, and 1988/89 through June 30. 
Under the quota system, each producing 
country is given a percentage share of 
the market for importing member 
countries. 

Between 80 and 90 percent of all coffee 
traded moves between member coun- 
tries. Under the 1983 agreement, the 
total amount of coffee to be traded was 
set by determining the level of world 
trade thai would suppon a price between 
SMS and $1.45 per pound Thisexport 
level was set just prior to the coffee trade 
year, which begins on Oaober 1. 

Under the terms set for the 1988/89 crop, 
if at any time the ICO indicator price fell 
below $L15 a pound for 10 consecutive 
working days, the total export quota was 
reduced by 1.5 million 60-kilogram bags. 
If the price exceeded SI 45 per pound, 
the quota was increased by 1 .5 million 
bags. Cuts and increases were shared 
proportionately among exporters. Only 
two quota changes were allowed per 
quarter. 

The ICO presided over a $12-billion cof- 
fee, u^de market Coffee ranks third 
behind meat ($18 bilUon) and wheal ($14 
billion) as the highest valued agricultural 
cxpon commodity in the world. 
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Tanzania 

Other mllds 
Costa RtCa 
Donifnfcan RepUbilc 
Ecuador 
El Salvador 
Guatemala 
Honduras 
India 
HeKicA 
Panafua 
Peru 
Rwanda 
Venezuela 
Other 

Unwashed arable as 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Ethiopia 

Paraguay 

Robustas 
Cafneroon 
ivory Coast 
Indonesia 
Philippines 
Thailand 
Uganda 
Other 



18,092* 

2,79J 

2,605 

167 

II 

6,560 
397 

A2a 

1,127 

679 

765 

K9 

223 

1,736 

76 

457 

94 

96 

119 

5,212 

25 

4,885 

60 

2,793 
53 

rru 

860 
270 
255 
535 
46 



62,240 

11,020 

9,117 

1,280 

623 

14,590 
f 954 

t24 

1,195 

1,578 

2,222 

1,224 

i;j45 

2,419 

'146 

718 

493 

173 

397 

20,979 

113 

16,840 

1,377 

609 

15,652 
1 576 
3,590 
4; 435 
440 
449 
2,318 
2,844 



•Includes ejtports ©f 734,804 60-lt1 logram bags by nonproducing countries In 
Western Europe, 



r Moniloringf A vailability 
At€ Key Issues 

The decision 10 abandon quotas in July 
capped several yeais of disagreements 
wiihin ihe ICO. The main issues are ihe 
sale of coffee to nonmembers and the 
availability of ihc different types of 
coffee. 

Monitoring members is an important pan 
of any commodity agreement that siabi* 
lizes prices. The ICO verifies stock lev- 
els and monitors export sales by member 
countries. Under ihcagrccmcni, mem- 
bers were allowed lo sell some coffee to 
nonmember countries. 



But, to attract new business, some mem- 
ber exporters offered premium coffee at 
discount i^ces (25 to 50 percent) to non- 
members- Then, some of the nonmem- 
bers would re-export ihis coffee to 
member countries at reduced prices, mak- 
ii^ a profit on ihe markup and in effect 
circumventing ihe whole ICA^ 

The quality of the different coffees on 
Ihe market varies greatly, and roasters in 
ihe importing countries complained that 
Ihe export quotas were iK)t dealing ade- 
quately wiih this problem. 

Any reduction or increase in export sup- 
ply, as determined by the export quota 
system, was done on a counUy-by- 
counuy basis using pre-sel shares, with 
little regard for ihe type of coffee desired 
by importers. Now, under a free market, 
importers may purchase any type of cof- 
fee they choose — a major improvement 
from their point of view. 

The US. Favors 
New Agreement 

Despite being a major coffee importer 
(taking 18.1 million 60-kilogram bags in 
fiscal 1988), ihc U.S. favors a new agree- 
ment, under certain conditions. 

The U.S. delegation to recent negotia- 
tions argued that **any new pact must 
eltminale the practice of some producers 
selling coffee more cheaply to non-lCO 
members than to members and must 
allow high-quality cofTee in demand to 
be more readily available." In particular, 
the U.S. would prefer more mild arablcas 
(Colombia and Centiai America) and 
fewer unwashed arablcas (Brazil) and 
robustas (Africa). 
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The Brazilians, on ihcoOicr hand, are 
quite ready, al least for ihc lime being, to 
maintain a free market in coffee. They 
believe a free market will eliminate high- 
cost producers and return to Brazil the 
bigger market share that it enjoyed in the 
i950'sand I960's. In fact.Brazirs top 
coffee negotiator said to July that the 
free market represented war with the 
U.S., *'because the U.S* does not support 
Brazil's approach." 

Cobmbia would like to have a new 
agreement, and appears to be the most 
flexible of the major member countries. 
Cblombia favors higher coffee prices, in 
part to offer farmers an alternative crop 
to coca (used to make cocaine). The gov- 
ernment will have more trouble discour* 
aging farmers from growing coca if 
coffee prices remain low. Coffee 
accounts for approximately half of all 
legal exports from Colombia. 

The EC would like toend the distinction 
between quota and nonquota exports. 
According to the EC, there should be one 
quota for all countries. {Stephen R. 
Milmoe (202) 786-18241 



Upcoming Economic Reports 



Summary 
Released 



Title 



November 
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8 Vegetables & Specialties Yearbook 

9 World Ag. Supply & Demand 
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14 Livestock &P0ulU7 
17 Feed 

20 Agricultural Outlook 
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22 Foreign Ag. Trade Update 
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Livestock & Poultry Update 
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General Economy 



Expansion To Continue 

Assessments of the general economic sit- 
uation have changed considerably over 
the last \2 months, shifting progressively 
across three main scenarios: an inflaUon 
spiral reminiscent of the late I970's. a 
monetary policy-induced recession, and 
more recently, decelerating export 
growth due to the dollar's recent rise. 

Adroit policymaking and midyear com- 
modity price slides have eliminated the 
first two possibilities as probable out- 
comes over the coming 6 months. The 
current expansion is virtually assured to 
last well past its seventh birthday next 
month. 

An Inflation Spiral? 

In early 1988, strong overall demand and 
falling unemployment rates, coupled 
with high and rising capacity utilization, 
began to suggest the possibility of accel- 
erating inflation. By mid-1988, the 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board 
warned that it might be necessary to slow 
the economy to prevent a wage-price spi- 
ral. The federal funds interest rate, often 
an indicator of the Fed's monetary pol- 
icy, began to rise. 

By the end of 1988, annual inflation had 
increased for three consecutive years. 
Consumer prices rose 1.8 percent in 
1986, 3.6 percent in 1987. and 4.1 per- 



cent in 1988. Producer prices showed a 
similar trend: a decline of 1.4 percent in 
1986, a rise of 2.1 percent in 1987, and 
another increase of 2.5 percent in 1988. 

In the first quarter of 1989. annualized 
inflation worsened considerably, 
approaching rates not seen since the 
early 1980"s. Overall consumer prices 
grew at a S.4-perccnl annual rate, while 
producer price inflation jumped to 10.2 
percent. 

But food and energy price hikes 
accounted for most of inflation's quick- 
ened pace. Producer prices for finished 
food products rose 5.2 percent in 1988, 
but spuncd an annualized 13.1 percent in 
the first quarter of this year, perhaps 
because of the drought. 

Producer prices of finished energy goods 
{gasoline, heating oil. etc.) ballooned at a 
41-percent annual rate in first-quaner 
1989, resulting from tighter OPEC pro- 
duction restrictions and global oil 
mishaps. 

The Fed responded to rising infiadon 
rates and signs that they would continue 
to accelerate. By the end of 1988, the 
Fed nudged up the federal funds rate by 
2 percentage points. Believing that addi- 
tional tightening of die money supply 
was necessary, the Fed pushed up the 
funds rate another percentage point in the 
first quarter of 1989, to its highest in 4 
years. 

Consequently, the bank prime rate 
jumped a percentage point, reaching 11.5 
percent in the spring. 

Recession Fears Appear, 
Then Diminish 

Rising interest rates began to take a toll 
(SI interest-sensitive components of 
demand, housing and autos in particular. 
The economy slowed sufficiently that by 
the middle of ihe second quarter of this 
year, fears of an impending recession 
replaced worries over spiraling inflation. 

Recession questions surfaced with the 
slowing of industrial production, fiuaua- 
tions in the indcjt of leading economic 
indicators, and steady declines in hous- 
ing starts. Excluding the rebound from a 
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General Econonnic Indicators 



Composite leading economic indtcatofS 




Gross national product^ 
Percent chanoe from a yftar earlw 




Disposable income and consumption 
expendifures* 



Nonresidential fixed Investment* 
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■Cateuiafed frt>m dispoeHton of peraonn wmo* in t9a2 douafs seaionUy adjusted at annuaj ntea. 

Source* UjSl Dcpt o1 Commerce. OS. Dept of LaDOf and tr>e Board of Governors of the FedofaJ Reserve System 




drought-reduced fourth quarter, real 
GNP grew only about iJ percental an 
annual rate in the first quaner. 

Producer and consumer price Inflaiion 
finally began to moderate Ln the second 
quarter However, industriaJ production 
and manufacturing employment contin- 
ued to sputter, and the preliminary sec- 
ond-quarter real GNP growth estimate 
remained low, at an annualized l.Tper- 
cenL 

With inflation ebbing, the Fed eased 
monetary policy to ward oDF recession. 
Tbe funds rale dropped 54 basis points in 
a 3-week period during the summer, 
prompting the prime interest rate to fall 
to 10.5 percent. 

However, by the early fail, the situation 
hadchangcd, Pnxlucerprices had fallen 
for 3 consecutive months, housing starts 
had begun to rise, and industrial produc- 
tion resumed a modest upward trend. In 
addition, strong consumer spending on 
durable goods, led by automobile incen- 
tive programs, buoyed the second-quar- 
ter GNP growth lo a revised Z5 percent 
annual rate. 

A third-quarter Census Bureau survey of 
anticipated spending for plants and equip- 
ment for the rest of the year suggested 
continued robust growth. This signal, 
plus the general expectation that exports 
would continue lo rise moderately, fur- 
ther lowered fears of a recession. 

The Export Outlook 

Depends on Dollar, Foreign Growth 

As inftation and recession fears dissi- 
pated during the first 3 quarters of 1 989, 
concern began to mount about the rising 
value of the dollar. By September the 
dollar was up 12 percent from the first of 
the year, A rising doUar lends to reduce 
expon volume and increase impon vol- 
ume after a lag, by raising the prices of 
U,S, exports and reducing the prices of 
impcffts. 



I Improvement in the real net exportdefi- 
cit accounted for 22 percent of increase 
in real GNP from the third quarter of 
1986 through 1988, and 17 percent of the 
increase from the end of 1988 through 
the second quarter of 1989. Since much 
of the improvement in net exports was 
atuibuted to the dollar's decline since 
1985, a rising dollar renewed fears that 
the overall economy would begin to slide. 

While the dollar has gone up throughout 
1989, it is still about 37 percent below its 
historic peak in 1985. Someanalysts 
associated the recent rise with climbing 
U.S. interest rates and relatively slow 
money growth. With US interest rates 
flat or slightly falling^some now expect 
the dollar's value to diminish. 

In late September, finance ministers of 
the Group of Seven (G?) agreed that the 
dollar had risen too much, and 07 central 
banks began to intervene to bring it 
down. It fell about 2.5 percent against 
the yen and 3.2 percent against the West - 
German mark in the week after the inter- 
vention began. 

Whether the agreement will spark 
another period of sustained decline in the 
dollar is uncertain. On balance, though, 
it is likely that modest decreases or 
increases in the dollar will not cause 
export demand to vary much. 

While dollar movements likely will be 
modest over the next few months, 
growth prospects for major developed 
counuies suggest continued healthy 
demand for US^ Exports. International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) forecasts for 1990 
put Japan's real GNP growth at 47 per- 
cent. West Germany's at 3 percent, and 
Canada's at 2 pcrcenL Together, these 
three counu-ies directly accounted for 
about 40 percent of US, exports. 

IMF forecasts suggest continued robust 
real GNP growth in developing coun- 
uies, which also accounted forabout40 
percent of US- merchandise exports in 
1988, Developing countries without debt 
problems are forecast lo grow 5,7 per- 
cent, up slightly from the expected 5.3- 
percent rate this year, while those with 
debt problems likely will grow more 
slowly. 



The OveraU Outlook 
Supports Formers 

Solid foreign growth prospects and only 
modest changes in the value of the dollar 
I point to continued moderate export 
increases. So, expert demand will con- 
tinue lo put some pressure on VS. manu- 
facturtngcapacity, increasing the 
likelihood that spending on new plants 
and equipment will continue. 

Barring an unforeseen runup in inflation, 
which might cause another round of Fed 
lightening, real GNP growth is likely to 
range between 2J and 3 percent. This is 
constsicnl with inflauon in the4.0-4.5 
percent range, and stable (o slighUy fall- 
i irig interest rates. 

So, the general economic environment 
looks likely to be mildly supportive of 
US. agriculuire over the next 6-12 
months, [Elizabeth A. Mack and Ralph 
Monaco (202) 786-1 782 J 



Upcoming Releases from the 
Agricultural Statistics Board 

The following list gives the release dates 
of the major Agricultural Statistics Board 
reports that will be issued by the time the 
DGCcmbcr Agrlculturat Outlook comes 
off press. 

November 

2 Egg Products 

3 Poultry Slaughter 

6 Dairy Products 

7 Celery 

9 Crop Pnxluciion 

14 Turkey Hatchery 

Farm Labor 

16 Milk Production 

17 Sugar Market Statistics 
Cattle on Feed 
Livestock Slaughter 

20 Catfish 

23 Cold Storage 

25 Eggs, Chickens and Turkeys,. 

27 Livestock Slaughter 

28 Peanut Stocks and Processing 
30 Agricultural Prices 
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Farmland Value 
Rebound Is Slowing, 
Appraisers Say 

According to a national survey of 
appraisers in early August, fannlaiid val- 
ues are JikeJy to continue rising over the 
next year, but ai a slower rate than in the 
past year. U.S. farmland values are 
expected to average 3.5 percent higher in 
August 1990 than a year earlier, about 
half the 6.5-pcicent average increase 
reported for August 1988-1989. 

The appraisers expected U.S. farmland 
values to rise an average 0.7 percent dur- 
ing August-October 1989. Such an 
increase would fall short of the 1.3-per- 
cent gain they reported for the preceding 
3 months, and the 2.2-pcrcenl growth in 
February through Apnl. 

Appraisers pointed to a variety of factors 
affecting farmland values within their 
regions. Lowercommodity prices were 
the most commonly cited reason for the 
slower expected growth. 

Regional Values May Not Rise 
As Fast Next Year 

The strongest regional increase during 
August 1989-1990 is expected in the 
North Central region (up 4^ percent), 
but this still would be a much smaller 
increase than the 9.5-percent gain 



About the Appraisers^ Survey 

A panel of 500 rural appraisers^ accred- 
ited by the American Society of Farm 
Managers and Rural Appraisers, partici- 
pates in quanerly surveys of farmland 
values. Because appraisers pruvide not 
only opinions on short-term changes in 
values but also optnions on longer term 
expected shifts, their information comple- 
ments the Economic Research Service's 
annual surveysof farmland values. 

Appraisers focus on value changes dur- 
ing the past 3- and 12-month periods and 



reported for the previous 12 months. 
Appraisers cited commodity prices and 
strong demand from fanners expanding 
operations as ihe principal factors affect- 
ing value changes in both 12-month 
periods. 

While com and soybean prices remain 
relatively high compared with recent 
years, current prices are lower than last 
year and may have contributed to the less 
optimistic outlook. In contrast, high and 
rising wheat prices are likely providing 
strength to the region's land values. 

Appraisers in the South expect a move- 
ment toward more stable values. About 
75 percent reported higher values during 
1988-1989; only 10 percent indicated 
unchanged values. Their estimates for 
August 1989-1990 indicate that about 60 
percent expect higher values, while 30 
percent expect unchanged values. 

This shift toward slablliiy is reflected in 
Southern appraisers' expectations of a 
2.7-peTcent increase in values during 
August 1989-1990, compared with a 
reported 5.5-pcrccnt increase during the 
preceding 12 months. 

Principal factors behind the 2.7-pcrccnt 
increase expected in the South are com- 
modity price movements, lower interest 
rates, and improving farm incomes- Dur- 
ing the past year, the appraisers said high 
commodity prices, government pro- 
grams, and favorable weather contrib- 
uted to higher farmland values in the 
South. 



also on expected changes over the next 3- 
and L2-month intervals. Individual 
responses are weighted to regional aver- 
ages according to the acres of land in 
farms within each reported area. Simi- 
larly, regional averages arc weighted by 
acres of land in farms to develop national 
weighted averages. 

Beginning this year, surveys are being 
conducted around the first of October, 
January, April, and July. Previous sur- 
veys were taken in early May, August, 
and November. The Wisconsin Survey [ 
Research Laboratory conducts the sur- | 
veys for ihe Economic Research Service. 



Appraisers in the West generally expect 
a slightly smaller increase (3 percent) 
over August 1989-1990 than the4.l-per- 
ccnt growth during August 1988-1989. 
High commodity prices, including cattle, 
and stronger demand by nonagricultural 
investors arc the most frequently cited 
factors behind the increases. 

Values in the Northeast are expected to 
average 1.4 percent higher during August 
1989-1990, half the reported 2.8-percent 
increase a year earlier. Higher inflation 
and a generally improved economy 
fueled increases during August 1988- 
1989. Lower interest rates and improve- 
ments in farm incomes are expected to 
contribute to next year's increase, accord- 
ing to the appraisers. 

Most Federal Reserve Banks 
Also Report Slower Rise 

Agricultural bankers surveyed in late 
June in the Chicago disu^ict reported that 
values for "good" farmland averaged 1 
percent higher during the second quarter, 
down from the 3-perccnt gain during the 
first quarter. However, a slower second- 
quancr increase following ihe planting 
period is considered typical. 

About three-fourths of ihe Chicago dis- 
trict bankers were of the opinion that the 
current trend in farmland values is "sta- 
ble," while 20 percent characterized the 
trend as "higher." The district includes 
Iowa, southern Wisconsin, northern por- 
tions of Illinois and Indiana, and Michi- 
gan except for the Peninsula. 
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Rural Appraisers 
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land values and slightly lower ranchland 
values represent improvemenis relative 
to surveyed first-quarter declines. 

Values arc based on a tJircc-quaner mov- 
ing average of suney responses. Bank- 
ers in the Dallas disuict expected 
farmland values to remain stable during 
the third quancr. The district includes 
Texas, southern New Mexico, and north- 
ern Louisiana. 

Strong income, Moderate inflation 
Farmland vatues Likely Were Up Most in Worth Central States " Behind Outlook 

Periods of 1989 West Central South "^^5* u s A number of factors Support the ouilook 

for mild increases m farmland values. 

Quarterly percent change . p^^j ^^^ income, which measures the 

Feb. 1-Apr. 30* 1.4 3.6 1.4 0.4 2_2 | valucof annual agricultural production 
Aug. voctMl 1:1 \\2 I'i 1:1 l'} I less costs, is forecast to exceed the 1987 
- '---I record this year. 

•from the Hay 1, 1959 appraisers' turvey. Data for Later periods are fron 1 
the August 1 survey. i 

I Interest and inflation rates aic expected 
to average moderately higher for 1989. 
Higher inicrest rates cut the demand for 
farmland, but higher inflation rates boost 
the demand. Returns to farm equity are 
forecast between 4 and 5 percent, up 
from last year's 3.5 percent. 



Every Region Sees Slowing of Farmland Value R(se 
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Farm real estate debt is expected to 
increase slightly in 1989, but higher asset 
values may offset the increase, so that 
the ratio of debt to equity may be down 
sljghtJy from last year. The Conserva- 
tion Reserve Program has strengthened 
values of below-average cropland in 
some areas. 



U.S.*average 3.5 
6,5 



Top number Expected percent change. August 1989-90. 
Bottom numtjer Reported percent change, August 1988-89. 

Source: August 1989 survey of accredited rural appraisers. 
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Bankers in the Kansas City district indi- 
cated higher second-quarter average val- 
ues fornonirrigated cropland (up 1.6 
percent), irrigaied cropland (up 2.6 per- 
cent), and ranchland (up 1.3 percent). 
However, the bankers said that the 
increases remained below first-quarter 
gains, when nonirrigaLed and irrigated 
cropland and ranchland averaged 3.2. 



4.0, and 3.5 percent higher. Kansas, 
Nebraska, Wyoming. Colorado, Okla- 
homa, northern New Mexico, and west- 
ern Missouri are in the Kansas City 
district. 

Bankers in the I>allas disiria thought 
that irrigated cropland values averaged 
3.3 percent higher during the second 
quarter, compared with a 1.7-pcrcentrise 
in the first quancr. Unchanged dry crop- 



However, other factors support slower 
increases in familand values. Farmers 
have become more cautious in their 
investment decisions since the farm 
financial crisis of the early and mid- 
1980's. And because land values 
embody profits expected for the next 
decade, the recent slowing could reflect 
concerns about long-tam trends in com- 
modity prices, the 1990 farm bill, the 
GATT negotiations, and the Europe 1992 
unification plans. [Roger Hexem (202) 
786^1422} 
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Patents May Boost 
Plant Research 

Since 1970, Federal legislalion andcoun 
decisions have expanded ihe system of 
graniing patents lo those who develop 
new plant varieties. The enhanced pat- 
enting may be a catiilyst to private agri- 
cultural research spending, which in turn 
coutd substitute for some direct govern- 
ment spending on research and 
development 

Plani Patents Relatively New 

Patents in the U-S^ for most innovations 
have been available since 1790. But 
researchers could not get a patent for 
new plant varieties until 1930, when Con- 
gress passed the Plant Patent Act The 
act protects most plant varieties of crops 
that reproduce asexually (i.e., through 
grafting or budding). Sexually reproduc- 
ing crops (such as com, wheat, and soy- 
beans) were excluded, in pan because 
Congress was eoncemcd that seed breed- 
ers could gain monopoly power over sta- 
ple crops. 

To acquire a plant patent (PP), a breeder 
must prove that the variety is distinct and 
must describe it, but the description may 
be in botanical terms (as opposed lo the 
more stringent regular patent descrip- 
tions). The Patent and Trade mari Office 
issues 3 plant patent for 17 years, which 
allows only the patent holder to asexu- 
ally reproduce, sell, or use the plant. 

However, because protection does not 
extend to seed produced by the protected 
plant, others may try to replicate the 
plant through sexual reproduction. 

A second law, the Plant Variety Protec- 
tion Acl (PVPA), was passed in 1970 
and amended in 1980; it provides patenl- 
Itke protection for most sexually repro- 
ducing varieties for 18 years. 

The act contains two exemptions. Firsts 
protected varieties can be used in 
research programs. Second, farmers 
whose primary occupation is growing 
crops can plant or sell their harvested 



The second exemption may be critical, 
because the total seed that farmers as a 
group may sell can uike up a substantial 



part of the seed market In just one case, 
a farmer sold 1.42 million pounds of a 
protected variety, and by all appearances 
increased his farm production to increase 
seed sales. 

To gain a plant variety protection certifi- 
cate (PVPC), a breeder must prove the 
variety is distinct, uniform, and stable. 
Protection begins when the breeder 
applies for accrtifLcate. USDA grants 
the certificates. 

However, the Secretary of Agriculture 
can declare a particular variety open for 
use in some cases, such as when a 
drought or devastating disease strilces a 
particular crop, to guarantee an adequate 
supply of food and fiber. 

Court Cases 
Help Breeders 

In the 1980 Diamond v^ Chakrabarty 
case, the Supreme Court decided that 
micro-organisms were patentiible. In 
1985, the Ex parte Uibberd case 
extended the Chakrabany ruling to 
plants, seeds, tissue cultures, hybrid 
plants, and hybrid seeds. 

As a result, plants now may be protected 
by what is called a utility patent (UP). A 
UP applies to both asexually and sexu- 
ally reproducing crops, lasts for 17 years, 
and is issued by the Patent and Trade- 
mark Office. A UP is more restrictive 
dan a PP or PVPC; it docs not contain a 
farmer or research exemption clause and 
can cover multiple varieties or individual 
components of a variety. 

To the patent holder, a UP has four disad* 
vantages compared with a PP or PVPC: 

• the patent applicant must provide 
full disclosure of the technology 
used to develop the variety, rather 
than a simple botanical description 
that obscures the technique; 

• the holder must have the patented 
material stored in a depository. 
While depositories exists most are 
set up for micro-organisms and few 
want to uike on seeds or full plants 
for the time that is required, which is 
approximately 35 years; 



• the filing and issue fee for a UP is 
much greater than it is for a PP, 
although the costs of UP's are 
deferred for several years; 

• protection begins only after the UP 
has been granted. 

Another, nonpatent means of protecting 
an innovation — trade secrecy — offers 
protection through a process of written 
agreements; moreover, the breeder is not 
obligated to disclose the new plant*s 
technology. 

In crops, trade secrecy is often achieved 
by using hybrid technology. Hybridsarc 
the first generation between selected par- 
ents, so the traits of the hybrid often do 
not carry over to the second generation 
of plants. Thus, hybrids cannot be repli- 
cated easily. 

This year, hybrid com makes up about 
24 percent of the wodd commercial seed 
market Hybrid varieties are used in 
about 95 percent of U.S. sugarbcet and 
sorghum plantings. And hybrids account 
for more than half of U.S. spinach, sun- 
flower, broccoli, onion, and summer 
squash plantings. 

Plant Patents Growing 

Approximately 7,000 PP's were issued 
between 1931 and September 1989. Of 
these, 1,203 were issued in 1963-73, 
1,754 in 1974-83, and approximately 
1,800 in 1984-Septcmbcr 1989. About 
70 percent have been for flowering 
plants and shrubs, approximately 20 per- 
cent for fruits, and the remainder for 
trees, lawn grasses, and hops. 

PVPC's issued between 1971 and Janu- 
ary 1984 totaled 1,199, with another 
1,015 through Sepuembcr 1989. About 
15 percent were issued for varieties 
developed by the public sector. Soy- 
beans, peas, beans, wheat, and cotton 
accounted for 56 percent of the certifi- 
cates issued; soybeans and wheat* by 
themselves, represented 32 percent. 

To date, according to the Congressional 
Office of Technology Assessment, 42 
UP's have been issued, including 9 for 
com, 6 for sunflowers, 5 for soybeans, 3 
for wheat, and 2 for com and wheat 
jointly. However, it is too early 10 tell 
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A Plant Patent Is Least Expensive 


Type of 

property ruLe 

Plant patent 

PUnt variety 

protection 

certificate 

Utility patent 


Filing fee* Issue fee* 


Maintenance foe 

After After After 
3-1/Z 7-VZ 1M/Z 
years years years 


$250 S155 

t250 S2,150 
S370 i3lO 






U90 S990 


1 




SY,460 


•For the plant pater^t and utility patent the fees are half thii cost for 
small erttittes, wliich (rust have less ttian 500 employees, for the plant variety 
protection certificate, the issue fee it split Into Si, 900 for examination and 
1250 for l»s^. 

Sources: Patent and Tradernark Office, and Plant Variety Protection Office, 
USDA/AMS, 



Private Share of Plant Breeding Expenditures Has Crown 
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how much ihe private sector will use 
UP*s for plant proicciion. 

Economic Effects Unclear 

Because it can take up to 30 years for the 
initial investment in research and devel- 
opment (RiD) to result in a marketable 
pjant patent, the effects of better patent 
protection on R&D spending are unclear. 
Both the runup in commodity prices in 
the 1970's and the passage of the PVPA 
coincided with increases in investment. 

Nevertheless, certain commodities show 
rapid increases in private-sector involve- 
ment Private seed research in soybeans 
and small grains (wheat, bartcy, oais, 
rye, and rice), which was insi^niTicant 
prior to 1960, has increased dramatically. 
Private-sector involvement in hybrid 
com seed research developed earlier and 
so is more substantial. 

Public funding for seed research also has 
increased. Breakthroughs in private 
product development would often not be 
possible without complcmentaiy basic 
research carried out by public institu- 
lions. The public sector accounts for 
over 80 percent of the dollars spent on 
basic scientific agricultural research. 

There has been a noticeable increase in 
consolidations in the seed industry as 
numerous seed firms have been acquired 
by larger agricultural input suppliers. 
This move, combined with greater pateni- 
irig, has raised concerns about the possi- 
bility of less competition in the seed 
industry. Continued public applied 
research and product development may 
be useful in cases where patenting and 
indusU7 consolidations do lead to 
reduced competition. 

More research is needed to determine to 
what extent the PVPA has enhanced seed 
research and whether it has affected sced- 
indusU7 competitiveness. Clearer 
answers to these questions will help 
guide policymakers in allocating public 
funds for agricultural R&D. (MaryK. 
Knudsofi and George B . Frisvold (202) 
786-14621 
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Liberalizing World Trade 
in Tobacco 



This is (he fourth in a series summarizing research on whai 
could happen as negotiations under the GATT (General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade) move toward free trade in 
agriculture. Negotiators at the April review of the Uruguay 
Round agreed to "substantial progressive reductions in agri- 
cultural support and protection over an agreed period of 
time." 

While there are adjustment costs involved in moving away 
from protectionism, both theory and research results suggest 
that the benefits of free trade outweigh the costs. But 
because there never has been free trade in agriculture, the 
findings in these articles are, of necessity, speculative. The 
results here come from research conducted by the Economic 
Research Service* universities, and international organiza- 
tions, A longer, in-depth research report lies behind each 
article^ and will be avaiiablefrom the authors. — Ed. 

Research suggests ihat phasing down worldwide govern- 
mcni support and protection of agriculture would lower 
world tobacco prices, alihough prices would continue to vary 
considerably between different kinds and crop qualities. 
World tobacco output and consumption would rise slightly. 
World trade also would go up. 



US, leaf production would almost surely increase as 
farmers' production quotas were phased out, and exports 
would rise. Bui prices growers receive would fall as price 
supports were phased out With quotas gpne, quota-owners* 
land vakes would fall. Geographic patterns of U.S* produc- 
tion would shift, and some growers likely would leave farm- 
ing, unless the government made income-support payments 
that did not distort trade. 

Why Trade Tobacco? 

Tobacco is grown in much of the world. Even so, tobacco 
leaf, cigarettes, cigars, and other processed tobacco products 
are heavily traded, '"Leaf refers to unprocessed and par- 
tially processed tot^cco. About 30 percent of tobacco is con- 
sumed in a country different from that where it was grown. 

Some countries do not produce tobacco, or not enough to 
meet domestic demand. Also, because cigarette blends use 
difTcrcnt kinds of tobacco that arc not all grown in the same 
country, imports are needed for local manufacturing. 

For example, the U,S, does not produce oriental or turkish 
tobaccOp which has been an essential ingredient in blended 
cigareues since early in this century. Other countries that 
both export and import substantial quantities of tobacco 

include Italy, Japan, Poland, and Hungary, 

Tobacco is also traded on the basis of quality differences, 
with manufacturers buying to acquire the lowest cost mix 
needed to meet local demand. The U.S. has been acclaimed 
as the grower of the highest quality tobacco in the world, but 
its leaf is also among the most expensive- 
Tobacco Trade Has Risen, But Slowly; 
VS, Has Lost Share 

During the last two decades, tot^icco trade has risen but pro- 
duction has risen faster. At the same time, the US, share of 
world trade in leaf and products has steadily declined, going 
from 27 percent in 1970 to about 16 percent in 1987, While 
the U,S, share of cigarette trade rose from 20 to 26 p^cent. 
theUS, share oflcaf trade fell from 28 to 14 percent. The 
drop reflects the high support prices in the U.S., and the gov- 
ernment policies of countries that make up the traditional 
U.S. export market 

In many countries, including theU-S,, tobacco production is 
regulated. Exports from a number of countries are encour- 
aged through bilateral trading agreements, trade on conces- 
sional terms, export premiums, or export subsidies. 

Imports are subject to various government measures, such as 
tarilTSp Hcenses, foreign exchange requirements, impon quo- 
tas, mixing regulations (which govern the percentage of 
domestically grown tobacco required in manufactured prod- 
ucts), restricted product lists, and prior deposits. 
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How Liberollzotlon Would Affect World ond U.S. Tobacco Trode 




Lower *ortd prPces 
would Induce soma 
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In addilJon, lobacco and tobacco products are used ihrough* 
oulihe world as a major source of government revenue; in 
many countries, tanffs and taxes represent more than half ihc 
selling price of tobacco products. 

Technology Lowering Demand 

Tobacco IS noi a homogeneous produCL Natural soil andcli- 
malic condilJons, togcihcr wiih cullivation, curing, redrying, 
fermenting, and aging practices, produce various kinds and 
qualiiJesofleaf. 

The differences in type and quality and the suitability of leaf 
for manufacturing are reflected in a complex system of price 
differentials. The wide variation in leaf qualities has pre- 
cluded computing a single world price. 

There is a worldwide shift toward the American-blend ciga- 
rette, which often requires high-quality fiue-curcd and burley 
tobacco produced in ihe U.S. But other changes are having 
an opposite effect 

New technologies are lowering not only leaf requirements 
per cigarette bui also the proportion of high-quality leaf 
needed. Leaf -conserving technologies have increased filling 
capacities (the quantity of leaf needed per cigarette), and 
other technologies now permit the use of the entire leaf. 

These developments lend to weaken ihc price premium ihai 
suppliers such as ihe U.S. can command in world lobacco 
markets. More to ihe point, these changes likely will 



weaken global demand for tobacco in the coming years, and 
offset some of ihe trade-enhancing effects of trade 
libeializatJon. 

Domestic Policies Affect Trade 

The level of government support provided to lobacco grow- 
ers varies widely among producing couniries. The EC's 
Common Agricultural Policy uses intervention purchasing at 
guaranteed prices, variable levies, and export subsidies to 
shield internal prices from world prices. The U.S. uses price 
supports and production controls. 

Priceandincomesupportsarenoiiheonly policy tools used 
10 support lobacco growo^. Mixing regulations or import 
quotas are used in Austmlia> BraziU and Mexico. Licensing 
is required lo trade with Brazil and the EC, while pesticide 
restrictions are enfofced in the U.S. and some European 
countries. 

Input subsidies are provided for tobacco growers in the US., 
Brazil, India, South Korea, Canada, and Indonesia. Tariffs 
are imposed on imports into the U.S., the EC, Brazil, South 
Korea, Zimbabwe, and Canada Government-run monopo- 
lies control Ihe manufacturing and marketing of tobacco 
products in many South East Asian couniries. Tobacco 
growers in China, ihe USSR, and other eenirally planned 
economies also face substantial government involvement in 
agriculture. 
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'Government Tobacco Programs Are Widespread in Pr«xluc1n9 ^B 
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Most Efficient Producers 
To Gain from Reform 

The U.S. currenily provides a price umbrella for tobacco 
tmde throughout the world In ihc U.S., about 97 percent of 
production is under a govcmmcni price support -production 
conuol program that keeps prices 20 to 30 percent higher 
than they would be without a program. Phasing out supports 
and the subsequent drop in U.S. prices would boost U.S. 
exports because of the tobacco's overall superiority. 

Funhermorc. the U.S. is already cosl*conipetiiive with coun- 
tries such as Canada and Australia and would be even moie 
so in a liberalized environment. Moreover, costs appear to 
be accelerating in some countries such as landlocked 
Zimbabwe and Malawi. 

But, the U.S. under tmdc liberalization would still be ai a 
cost disadvantage in supplying lower quality filler tobaccos, 
because growers in many other countries use a higher propor- 
tion of family labor and have fewer alternatives to growing 

tobacco. 

On balance, though, U.S. leaf exports might well increase by 
25 to 50 percent under full libCTalizaiion. U.S. leaf imports 
of flue -cured and burley likely would decline also. 

Zimbabwe, Brazil Would Ship More^ 
Canada Less 

With trade liberalization, U.S . shipments to the EC, Canada, 
and several Asian counuics would increase. Zimbabwe and 
Brazil also would ship more. However, precise shipment pat- 
terns are difficult to predict. 

Canada's tobacco has a relatively neutral flavor, does not 
command a premium price, and its growers face a high ride 
of frosts. With weakening domestic demand, the govern- 
ment is helping growers to switch to alternative crops. 
While there are no constraints now on imports, Canada 
might import more lower priced leaf in a freer trade 
cnvironmcnL 

The U.S. might increase shipments to Canada, but likely 
would gain more ground in some of Canada's export 
markets. 

Trade liberalization would push down production in the EC, 
perhaps sharply, and the Community's tobacco imports 
would rise. U.S. exports would share in the increase. 

Japan, the major U.S. market, has substantially liberalized 
trade in leaf and cigarettes. Under full liberalization, its 
imports likely would rise slightly. 
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Australia was the third largest export market for US. 
tobacco in the late 1950' s. More recently, however, Aus- 
tralia increased grower subsidies, and ii now imports less 
than half of what it once did Moving lo freer trade, which 

Australia is beginning lo do, would mean more imports, but 
not necessarily from the U.S. Australians do not now have a 
strong taste for U.S. leaf. 

Shipments, mosUy from the U.S., probably would increase to 
the non-EC Western European countries — particularly Fin- 
land, Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland. These countries 
produce litiJe tobacco, and likely would grow even less with 
freer trade. 

The GATT trade liberalization initiatives aimed at agricul- 
ture would apply globally. But some developing countries 
likely would receive special treatment under a GATT agree- 
ment, to continue developing their agricultural sectors. Sev- 
eral centrally planned economies may participate somewhat 
in an agreement, but they are not formally committed to 
trade liberalization. 

Even with trade liberalization, changes in the world market 
would Lake place gradually. Trade commitments, product 
blends, tastes, aliemative crops, and a host of other factors 
influence how markets might shift. Tobacco product con- 
sumption in the world and within various countries also 
would affect trade flows. 

Effects on Consumption 
Would Be SmaU 

Since numerous studies have shown diat the demand for ciga- 
rettes is not very responsive to changes in price, global con- 
sumption probably would rise only slightly. 

Several factors have been ai work minimizing the effects 
that price-distorting practices have had on consumption. 
Technological advances have allowed manufacturers to use 
more lower qua! iiy leaf In cigarettes and other tobacco prod- 
ucts without reducing the quality of the product. Further* 
more, technologies arc continually reducing the quaniily of 
tobacco used per cigarette. With these changes, the effects 
of higher leaf prices on consumption have been dampened. 

This tendency has been reinforced by the small portion of 
cigareucs' cost— generally less than 10 percent per pack— 
attributable to leaf costs. Consequently, even sizable leaf- 
price changes result in a much smaller change In 

consumption than would be true for many other agricultural 
products. 

Estimating price effects is further complicated by the foci 
that medical studies show high correlations between various 
diseases and the use of tobacco products. Many countries 
have highly visible aniismoking campaigns, together with ris- 
ing restrictions on where people may smoke. 



Separating the effects of health concerns and price is 
extremely difficulL Hence, even with the somewhat lower 
leaf prices likely under midc liberalization, total consump- 
tion of tobacco probably would rise only slightly, perhaps 
only 5 to 10 percent. 

Under GATT, changes in domestic sales and excise taxes on 
tobacco products are not being negotiated. However, if 
taxes on tobacco products were removed throughout the 
world, consumption might well increase considerably more 
than with fiee^market changes in leaf prices. Prices would 
fall much moreif taxes w^e eliminated, 

VS.LandValues 
Would Drop 

With complete elimination of the U.S. price support-produc- 
tion control program, U.S. prices likely would fall 20 to 30 
percent, until allcosisof production, excluding quota rental 
or lease costs, were covered. The value of quotas, which are 
now capitalized lino fannland values, would fall to zero. 
This could result in a loss of $400 to $500 million per 
year to quota owners. Furthermore, land values likely would 
decline by $2-$3 billion. 

Taxpayers would benefit, though, as federal administrative 
expenditures on tobacco programs would fall about $10 mil- 
lion annually. Program operating costs are now covered 
through assessments on growers and purchasers. 

Tobacco would be grown in more efficient areas within the 
U.S. Fluc-cured production would generally shift from the 
piedmont of North Carolina and Virginia to the coastal plain 
of North Carolina, border belts of North Carolina and South 
Carolina, and Georgia-Florida. 

Burley production would lend to concentrate in the Blue- 
grass and south centra) areas of KcnUicky, in eastern Tennes- 
see, and in the western Pennyroyal of Kentucky and 
Tennessee. These shifts would further lower costs of produc- 
tion and boost export prospects. [Verner N. Grise (202) 
786-1890} 
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statistical Indicators 



Summary Data 



Table 1.— Key Statistical Indicators of the Food & Fiber Sector 



Prices received by farroers (1977=100) 
Livestock & products 
Crops 

Prices paid by farmers, (1977=100) 
Production items 

ConiDodities I services, fnceresCi 
taxes, & biages 

Cash receipts (t biL.) 1/ 
Livestock (S biL.) 
Crops (% bit.) 

Market basket (1982-34=100) 
Retail cost 
Farm value 
Spread 
farm vati;e/retef L cost (%) 

Retail prices (1962-64^100) 
Food 
At home 
Agay from home 

Agricultural exports (S bit.) 2/ 
Agricultural imports <S bil.) 2/ 

Conmercial production 
Red meat (mil. lb.) 
Poultry (mil. lb.) 
Eggs (mil. doz.) 
Hilk (bil. lb.) 

Consumption, per capita 
Red meat and poultry Clb.) 

Coro beginning stocks (mil. bu.) 3/ 
Corn use (mi L- bu.) 3/ 

Prices 4/ 
Choice steeri*-OiTiaha Ct/cwt) 
Barrows I gilti--? mkts. Cs/cwt) 
Broiteri"T2'Clty (cts./lb.) 
Eggs — NY gr. A iarge (cts./doz.) 
Rilk--aU at plant (t/cwt) 

Uheat--KansBfl City kRW ordinary CJ/bu.O 
Corn-Chicago (S/bu.) 
Soybeans—Chicago (t/bu.) 
COtton--Avg. spot mkt_ (cts./lb.) 



Gross cash iocome CS bil. J 
Gross cash expenses (S bil.) 

Net cash income (t bi I . ) 
Wet farm income (t bil.) 

Farm real estate values 5/ 
Nominal (S per acre) 
Real C1977 E) 



1953 

Annua L 

133 
150 
126 



157 
170 



151 
79 
73 



116 

100 

124 

30 



118 
117 
122 



35 

21. 



39,763 

20,5fl7 
5,772 

li5.5 



218.3 

4,681.7 
7,698.7 



69.54 

43.39 

56.3 

62.1 

12.20 

3.56 
2.39 
7.33 

57.6 

1931 



146.0 
113.2 

32.6 
26.9 



B19 
551 



1 

143 
159 
138 



163 
175 



156 

71 



122 

107 

131 

30 



123 
122 

125 

10.9 
5.8 



9,594 

5,070 

U391 

^6.6 



52.5 

7,071.6 
1,863.5 



73.67 

40.78 
59.4 

7B.6 
13.07 

4.34 
2.72 
7.63 
55.3 

1982 



n 

141 
155 
137 



165 
177 



161 
61 
60 



12a 
108 
333 

3.0 



125 

124 
127 

9.8 
5.5 



9,871 
5,539 

1,394 
^8.0 



54.2 

5,303.9 

1,767.0 



73. BS 

41.84 
67.1 

75. a 

12.27 

4.44 
2.76 
7.39 
6C.9 

1983 



1989 

IN 

137 
158 
132 

^65 

ITS 

171 
81 
90 

125 

107 

135 

30 



126 
124 
129 

9.0 
5.0 



9,353 

5,700 
U390 
i5.5 



55.0 

3,419.0 
1,469.9 



70.09 

46.06 

59.7 

31.5 

13,17 

4.31 
2.49 

6.71 
67.1 

1964 



IV F Annual F 

140 
157 
132 



166 
180 



1 F 



1990 
II F Annual F 



126 
124 
130 

9.5 
5.2 



10,093 

5,600 

1^460 

i5.6 



57.5 

1,930.0 



70-74 
38-42 
49-53 
76-80 
13.90- 
14.70 



153-161 
78-32 
75-79 



125 

123 
128 

40.0 
21.5 



39,411 9,650 

21,908 5,510 

5,635 ^A\5 

145.7 i7.1 



219.1 
4,259.1 



72*73 
42-43 
59-60 
78-79 
13.10- 
13.30 



53.8 



72-73 
37-43 
46*54 
67-73 
13.00- 
14.00 



9,767 

5.940 

U420 

i6.9 



72-73 
41*47 
50-56 
65-71 
10.80- 
11.80 



1985 



39,325 

23,375 
5,770 
lie. 7 



55.2 22^.3 



71-77 
40*46 
49-55 
63-69 
11.50^ 
12.50 



1986 1987 1963 1989 F 



150.6 
112.8 

37.8 
23.5 



823 
513 



150.4 
113.5 

36.9 

12.7 



768 
472 



155.2 

116.6 

38.6 
32.2 



762 
448 



156.9 
110.2 

46.7 
32.4 



679 
376 



152.5 
100.7 

51.8 
36.0 



595 
322 



162.0 
104.3 

57.7 
47.1 



547 
290 



171.6 170-175 

111.7 116-120 



59.9 

45.7 



564 
266 



52*57 
46-53 



597 
291 



1/ Quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual ratos. Z/ Annual data based on Oct-Sept fiscal years ending with year indicated. 

June-Aug. thi rd guarter ■ Sept. -Wov. fourth guarter; Sept.;Ayg^^ennuat . Use 



3/ Dec. -Feb. first Quarter; Mar. -May second quarter: J 
includes exports 4 domestic disappearance. 4/ sirrple 
April 1. F = forecast. -- ^ not available. 



averages. 5/ 1981 & Is 



values as of February 1. 1962-65 values as of 



'3: 



Agricultural OutlODk 



U.S. and Foreign Economic Datq 



Table 2.— U.S. Gross National Product & Related Data . 



Gross national product 
Personal consumpnon 
expendftures 
Durable goods 
Nondurable goods 
CLothirtg I shoes 
Food & beverages 
Services 

Gross private domestic 
investrT>ent 
Fixed investment 
Change in business inventories 

Net exports of goods & services 
Government purchases of 
goods & services 



Gross national product 
Personal consumption 
expenditures 
Durable goods 
Nondurable goods 
Clothing I shoes 
Food & beverages 
Services 

Gross private domestic investment 
Fixed investment 
Change in business inventories 

Net exports of goods & services 
Government purchases of 
goods & services 

GNP implicit price deflator (X change) 

Disposable personal income <& bil.) 
Disposable per. income (1982 * bil.) 
Per capita disposable per. income ($) 
Per capita dis. per. income (1982 t) 

U.S. population, totat, incl. military 
abroad (mi I. ) 
Civilian population (mil.) 



1986 



Annual 1988 1989 

1987 1988 II ni IV I MR 
t billion (quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 



4,251.6 ^,524.3 4,880.6 4,833.5 4,926.9 5,017.5 5,115.1 5,201.7 



2,797.4 
406.0 
942.0 
166.8 
500.0 

1,449.5 



659.4 
652.5 

6.9 

-97.4 
872.2 



5,010.8 
421.0 
998.1 
177.2 
529.2 

1,591.7 



699.9 

670.6 
29.3 

-112.6 

926.1 



5,255.1 
455.2 

1,052.5 
186.8 
559.7 

1,727.6 



750.5 

719.6 

30.6 

-73.7 

968.9 



3,204.9 
454.6 

1,042.4 
185.6 
554.5 

1,707.9 

748.4 

719.1 

29.5 

■74.9 

960.1 



3,265.4 


5,524.0 


452.5 


467.4 


1,066.2 


1,078.4 


188.9 


193.9 


567.8 


574.1 


1,744.7 


1,778.2 



771.1 

726.5 

44.6 

-66.2 

956.6 



752.8 

734.1 
13.7 

-70.8 

1,011.4 



5,381.4 
466.4 

1,098.3 
195.0 
587.3 

1,816.7 



769.6 

742.0 

27.7 

-54.0 

1,016.0 



5,444.1 
471.0 

1,121.5 
198.9 
592.2 

1,851.7 



775.0 

747.6 

27.4 

-50.6 

1,033.2 



1982 S billion (quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 



3,717.9 5,853.7 4,024.4 



2,446.4 
384.4 
878.1 

157.4 

447.1 

1,163.8 



2,515.7 


2,598 


389.6 


415 


890.4 


904 


159.6 


161 


452.7 


460 


1,253.7 


1,280 



659.6 

634.1 
5.6 

-129.7 

761.6 

2.6 

3,015.5 
2,655.5 

12,469 
10,905 

241.6 
259.4 



1986 



Industrial production (1977=100) 
Leading economic indicators (1982-100) 
Civilian employment (mil, persons) 
Civilian unemployment rate (%) 

Personal income (I bil. annual rate) 
Honey stock-M2 (daily avg.) (S bil.) 1/ 
Three-month Treasury biU rate (%) 
AAA corporate bond yietd (Moody's) iX) 

Housing starts (1,000) 2/ 

Auto sales at retaft, total <mi(.) 

Business inventory/sates ratio 

Sales of at( retail stores (£ bit.) 
Nondurable goods stores (1 b1l.) 
food stores (& bil.) 
Eating I drinking places (t bil.) 
Apparel & accessory stores (t bil.) 

1/ Annual data as of December of the year listed. 
-- « not avai lable. 

Information contact: Ann Duncan (202) 786-3513.>^ 



125.1 

132.1 

109.6 

7.0 

5,526.2 

2,811.2 
5.98 
9.02 

1,805 
11.4 
1.55 

121.2 

73.9 

24.6 

12.1 

6.7 



674.0 

650.3 

23.7 

■115.7 

781,8 

5.2 

5,205.9 

2,676.6 

13,140 

10,970 

245.9 

241.7 

Annual 
1987 



129.8 

159.6 

112.4 

6.2 

5,777.6 

2,909.9 
5.82 

9.58 

1,621 
10.5 
1.51 

125.5 
76.9 
25.5 

12.7 
7.1 



715.8 

687.9 

27.9 

-74.9 

785.1 

5.5 

3,477.8 
2-795.2 

U,116 
11,557 



246.4 

244.1 



4,010.7 

2,586.8 
414.8 
899.2 
157.1 
459.8 

1,272.8 

713.5 
692.0 

21.5 

-72.6 

783.0 

4.8 

5,435.9 
2,773.3 

15,966 
11,273 



246.0 
243.8 

1988 



4,042.7 4,069.4 4,106.8 4,152.5 



2,608.1 
410.7 
910.3 
164.1 
461.9 

1,287.0 

733.6 

696.1 
37.5 

-74.9 

775.9 

4.4 

5,511.7 

2,806.4 

14,235 

11,377 



246.7 
244.5 



2,627.7 

420.5 
912.0 
164.6 
462.1 
1,295.2 

709.1 

690.8 

18.5 

-73.8 

806.4 

4.7 

3,587.4 
2,855.9 

U,504 
11,466 



2,641.0 
419.3 

915.0 

165.0 

466.0 

1,506.7 

721.1 

696.6 

24.5 

-55.0 

799.7 

4.0 

5,689.5 
2,881.7 

U,884 
11,625 



247.5 
245.1 



247.9 
245.7 



1989 



1988 Aug Kay June 
Monthly data seasonally adjusted 



137.2 

142.5 

115.0 

5.5 

4,064.5 

3,069,5 

6.69 

9.71 

1,488 

10.6 
1.50 

154.4 
85.6 
27.6 

13.1 
7.0 



138.5 

144.1 

115.2 

5.6 

4,094.2 

5,029.7 

7,02 

10,11 

1,459 
10.5 
1,50 

135,7 

84,1 

28,1 

13,5 

6,8 



141.6 

145,7 

117,2 

5,2 

4,396,5 

3,072,1 

8,40 

9,57 

1,508 

10.3 
1,50 

142.5 

88,4 

29,6 

13,6 

7,5 



141,9 

145,7 

117.5 

5,5 

4,417,5 

5,088,0 

8,22 

9,10 

1,406 
9,8 

1,51 

142,5 

88,4 

29,6 

13,7 

7.3 



July 



142.0 

145.9 

117,5 

5,2 

4,446,7 

3,117,5 

7,92 

8,93 

1,424 
10,2 
1,54 

145,5 P 
88.8 P 
29.8 P 

15,7 P 
7,4 P 



2/ Private, including farm, R = revised, P " preliminary. 



2,655. 

424. 

909. 

165. 

461. 
1,519. 



719,8 

700.7 

19.1 

-51.2 

810.3 

4.6 

5,747.7 
2,887.6 

15,084 
11,622 



248.4 
246.. 1 



Aug P 



142.4 

144.4 

117.6 

5-2 

4,466.2 

5,156.3 

7.91 

8.96 

1,553 

11.4 



144.5 
88.5 
29.8 
13.6 

7.4 



Tt'^vfifiibei ■i^l 
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Table 3.— Foreign Economic Growth, Inflation, & Export Earnings 

1 980 1 98 1 1 982 1 983 1 984 1 985 1 986 



1987 



1988 1989 P 



1990 F 



1991 F 















Annual percent change 








UorLd. less U.S. 
Real GDP 


























3.1 


1.4 


1.6 


1.6 


3.2 


2.5 


2.4 


3.0 


3.9 


3.4 


3.2 


2.8 


Consuner prices 


17.0 


t5.8 


U.7 


18.8 


22.8 


22.1 


11.8 


16.6 


34.4 


70.9 


58.8 


12.3 


Export earnings 
Developed less U.S. 


22<2 


-2.7 


-7.0 


-2.6 


5.7 


1.8 


11.0 


18.4 


13<3 


9.2 


9.8 


9.1 


























Re«l GDP 


Z.U 


1.4 


1.1 


1.9 


3.4 


3.3 


2.4 


3.1 


3,9 


3.6 


2.7 


2.8 


Consumer prices 


10.9 


9.6 


8.0 


6.0 


5.1 


4.7 


2.8 


2.6 


2.9 


4.2 


3.6 


3.3 


Export earnings 


17.0 


-3.3 


-4<3 


-0.5 


6.3 


4.6 


19.4 


17.6 


12.5 


6.8 


10.4 


8.8 


As^a, incL. China 


























Real GDP 


5.8 


6.1 


,5.5 


7.7 


7.3 


7.0 


6.1 


7.0 


9.6 


5.9 


5.4 


6.6 


Consumer prices 


12. i 


9.3 


5.8 


6.2 


6.7 


7,3 


5.7 


7.3 


11.8 


7.9 


7.9 


7.7 


Export earnings 


27.3 


7.6 


-iO.5 


4.6 


14.5 


<0.9 


9.4 


29.3 


23<1 


14<4 


12.0 


11.8 


Latin America 


























Real GDP 


5.4 


0,9 


-0.5 


-3.2 


3.5 


3.7 


4.1 


3.0 


0.5 


-1.8 


573!8 


2.8 


Consumer prices 


64.0 


67.9 


75<1 


130.0 


177.9 


184.9 


38.9 


140.5 


318.0 


700.8 


85.0 


Export earnings 


30<1 


5.3 


-10<1 


-0.8 


6.6 


-7.6 


-14.5 


9.1 


17.1 


8.6 


4.8 


8.3 


Africa & Middle East 


























Reat GOP 


1.3 


0.0 


1.4 


0,1 


1.1 


0.0 


-1.2 


1.4 


3.5 


3.5 


3.2 


3.3 


Consumer prices 


24.6 


17.3 


12.9 


16,7 


19.4 


11.2 


11.7 


13.3 


23.7 


20.7 


17.4 


16.2 


Export earnings 


37.9 


-9.2 


-19.7 


<17.5 


-6.2 


-4.5 


-20.8 


16.1 


7.4 


9,1 


8.0 


7.8 


Eastern Bloc 


























Real GDP 


— 




— 


2.7 


1.9 


1.3 


3.2 


1_4 


2.9 


1,4 


1.1 


2.2 


Export earnings 








8.2 


K5 


-5.1, 


7<3 


6,7 


3.5 


5.9 


7.6 


9.2 



P = preliminary. F - forecast. -- = not available, 
[nformatfon contact: Alberto Jerardo, (202) 786-1705, 



Farm Prices 



Table 4.— Indexes of Prices Received & Paid by Farmers, 


U.S. Average. 
















Annual 




1988 
SePt 








1989 








1986 


1937 


"1988 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug R Sept P 












1977=100 










price* received 






















All farm products 


133 


126 


138 


U4 


147 


U9 


147 


146 


144 


143 


All crops 


107 


106 


126 


135^ 


140 


141 


138 


134 


126 


127 


Food grains 


109 


103 


137 


151 


161 


160 


154 


153 


152 


153 


Feed grains fi hay- 


9a 


85 


120 


137 


139 


138 


131 


126 


120 


120 


Feed Brains 


96 


81 


117 


13S 


131 


130 


125 


122 


115 


115 


Cotton 


91 


99 


95 


66 


97 


97 


97 


100 


101 


102 


Tobacco 


138 


129 


132 


142 


144 


144 


144 


143 


142 


149 


Oil-bearfng Crops 


77 


79 


108 


119 


110 


109 


107 


104 


95 


92 


Fruit, all 


169 


181 


iai 


187 


166 


201 


197 


159 


163 


199 


Fresh ™rket 1/ 


177 


194 


194 


201 


176 


216 


212 


163 


167 


210 


ConmercUl vegetables 


^30 


144 


142 


146 


171 


153 


152 


168 


137 


123 


Fresh narket 


123 


147 


137 


141 


16a 


145 


149 


170 


131 


115 


Potatoes t dry beans 


1U 


126 


124 


127 


208 


223 


211 


233 


169 


159 


Livestock t products 
Meat animal a 


13S 


146 


150 


153 


154 


156 


157 


157 


161 


158 


U5 


163 


168 


167 


170 


171 


?^- 


174 


177 


170 


Dairy products 


129 


129 


126 


128 


127 


126 


130 


163 


141 


Poultry £ eggs 


?28 


10? 


lie 


139 


139 


147 


14^ 


138 


139 


139 


Prices pafd 






















Corrmodities £ services. 






















fnterestj taxes. £ wage rates 


159 


161 


170 


.^ 


177 




-- 


176 


.^ 


*- 


Production Items 


144 


147 


157 


-■'- 


]tl 




.- 


165 


-- 


-- 


Feed 


loa 


103 




-'1 






133 




*'^ 


Feeder livestock 


153 


179 




185 




*- 


193 


^_ 


-- 


Seed ^ 


U8 


U8 


ISO 


-- 


170 






170 


-- 


;:,- 


Fertiliser 


\ZU 


118 


130 


-* 


141 




-* 


141 


k. 




Agricultural chemicals 


127 


124 


126 


-- 


133 




.* 


133 


-* 


-- 


Fuels £ energy 


\tz 


161 


163 


-- 


185 




-- 


laa 


-- 


-. 


Farm £ inotor supplies 


144 


145 


148 




155 




-. 


155 






Autos £ trucks 


19iS 


208 


215 




226 




** 


225 


.. 




Tractofi t «lf-propcU«) machinery 


174 


174 


181 




192 






192 


__ 




Other machinery 


lez 


185 


197 




209 




__ 


209 


i_ 




BuUdl^ t fencing 


136 


137 


13B 


-- 


140 




-* 


141 


^. 




FartJ services t cash rent 


^t? 


146 


147 


_^ 


151 






151 




__ 


Interest pjiyabie p^r acre on fani real estate debt 
Taxes payable p«r aCre on farm real estate 


190 


]St 


__ 


190 






190 


__ 


__ 


136 


139 


__ 


144 




__ 


144 




,^ 


Wage rates CseasonaUv adjusted) 

Pr«fcjctlon hems, interest, taxes, £ uage rates 


160 


167 


172 


-- 


1B6 


>-- 


^- 


1B6 


^. 


_. 


150 


151 


160 


• « 


167 


-^ 


'- 


167 


*- 


-- 


Ratio, prices recefyed to prices paid CSS) 2/ 
Prices received (1910-U=1&0) 


77 


79 


82 


B4 


83 


B4 


83 


82 


81 


80 


561 


i.?(g 


631 


660 


672 


68G 


673 


667 


657 


652 


Prices pgid, etc. (parity Index) (1910-14=100) 1 
Parity r*tio (1910-U.106) C!£)2/ 


,093 


1,167 




1,220 






1,226 






51 


52 


54 


-- 


55 


-- 


-- 


' 54 


" 


" 



tJ.' ^^V^ market for norcltrus; fresh market £ Process1r>g for citrus. 2/ MtTo of ^ndejt of prices received for all farm products 
fndex of P^l^es P«1d for CCTmodUies and services, interest, taxes, and wage rates. Ratio uses the most recent prices paid index. 
Prices Wd data are quarterly and mjLI be poblished in January, April, July, and October. P = preliminary. R = revised. 



to 



not avaUable. 



Information contact: Ann Ouncfln (202) 786-3313. 



Agficuftural OutJCKDk 



Tables.— Prices Received by Farmers, U.S. Average. 



Crops 
All wheat CS/bu.) 
Rice, rough it/cut) 
Corn CS/bu.) 
Sorghum (S/cwt> 

AU hay, bated (t/ton) 

Soybeans (S/bu.) 

Cotton, upland (cts./lb.) 

Potatoes (S/cuit) 
Lettuce (S/cuit) 
Tomatoes (t/cwt) 
Onions CS/cwt) 
Dry edible beans ($/cwt) 

Apples for fresh use Ccts./lb.) 
Pears for fresh use Ct/ton) 
Oranges, all uses CS/box) 2/ 
Grapefruit, all uses CS/box) 2/ 

Livestock 
Beef cattle (S/cwt) 
Calves ($/cwt) 
Hogs Ct/cut) 
Lambs ($/cwt) 
All Fnilk, sold to plants it/cut) 

Hflk, manuf. grade ($/cwt) 
Broilers (cts./Ib.) 
Eggs Ccts./doz.) 3/ 
Turkeys (ctsVlb.) 
Wool (cts./lb.) 4/ 



19&6 



2-71 
5.04 
1.96 
3.11 

61.64 
5. 00 
54. S 

5.03 
11.90 
25.10 
10.90 
19.10 

19. S 
369.00 
4.27 
4.29 



52.80 

60.90 

50.10 

69.10 

12.50 

11.46 

34.5 

61.2 

44.4 

64.3 



Annual 1/ 

1987 19S8 



19S8 
Sept 



2.55 
4.59 
1.56 
2.56 

62.42 



5 
59, 



08 
6 



4.35 
14.70 
26.00 
12.50 
17.67 

17.6 
227.00 
5.03 
4.96 



61.40 

78.10 

50.80 

77.90 

12.53 

11.37 

28.8 

53.1 

34.3 

87.1 



33 

79 
27 
66 



78.17 



7. 
57. 



5.49 
15.20 
26.80 

9.99 
22.38 

16<7 
347.00 
6<56 
5 



39 



66.60 
89.80 
42.50 
69.50 
12<22 
11.15 
34.0 
53.2 
36.5 
138.0 



74 
91 
60 
26 



85.10 
7.93 

51.9 

4.53 
11.10 
32.10 
12.40 
27.00 

23.7 

380.00 
5.56 
5.26 



67.20 
89.50 

40.70 
64.20 
12.40 
11.60 
39.1 
63.5 
45.4 
113.0 



Apr 



4.03 
6.66 
2.56 

4.16 

104.00 
7.29 
58<9 

8<15 

9. 07 
55.60 
10.90 
32.60 

14.6 

290.00 
6.64 
3.28 



70.00 
90.50 
36.90 
75.20 
12.30 
11.20 
36.9 
65.3 
42.3 
135.0 



May 



4.01 
6.76 
2<58 

4.02 

104.00 
7.21 
58.8 

8.94 

7.48 
43.60 

9.58 
32.00 

14.1 
446.00 
8.52 
4.05 



68.80 
91.20 
4K60 
73.10 



1989 
June July 



Aug R Sept P 



If 

45 

62 

43 

139 



20 

20 

2 



4 





3.64 
6.94 
2.52 

3.90 

94.80 
7.06 
58.8 

8.45 
13.50 
27.90 
13.60 
31.10 

10.8 
493.00 
8.10 
4.85 



67.60 
94.20 
45.10 
70.60 
12.30 
11.30 
42.6 
63.3 
44.0 
139.0 



3.78 
7.33 
2.47 
3.99 

85.40 
6.83 

60.6 

9.47 
16.30 
28.40 
16.70 
31.90 

9.6 
480.00 
5.04 
4.62 



68.00 
94.70 
45.90 
68.60 
12.60 
11.60 
39.1 
64.0 
41.5 
120.0 



3.74 
7.33 
2.26 
3.81 

82<80 
6.07 
61.1 

7<57 
10.50 
23.90 

15.80 
27.60 

16.1 
398.00 
3.91 
5.63 



69.70 
94.20 
45.70 
66.60 
13.20 
12.20 
36.1 
71 <0 
41.3 
105.00 



3.78 

7.31 
2.29 
3.64 

85<00 
5<69 
61 _4 

6.21 
13.30 
16.60 
10.40 
25.30 

19.1 
382.00 
5.62 
6.10 



67.50 

91.40 

42.60 

66.70 

13.70 

12.70 

37.1 

71.0 

37.3 

97.7 



1/ Calendar year iveriges, except for potatoes, dry ed 
2/ Equivalent on-tree returns. 3/ Average of all eggs si 
4/ Average local market price, excluding incentive payments 

Information contact: Ann Duncan (202) 786-3313. 



libte beans, apples, oranges, & grapefruit which are crop years, 
old by producers including hatching eggs & eggs sold at retiil. 
P = prelifninary. ft = revised. 



Producer & Consumer Prices 



Table 6.-Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers, U.S. Average (Not Seasonally Ad|u5ted). 



Annual 



1988 



1969 



1988" 


Aug 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 
1982-84 


Apr 
=100 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


118.3 


119.0 


121.1 


121.6 


122.3 


123.1 


123.8 


124.1 


124.4 


124-6 


118.3 


118.9 


120.8 


121.3 


122.0 


122.9 


123.5 


123.9 


124.2 


124.3 


118.2 


119-4 


122.2 


122.9 


123.5 


124.2 


124.9 


125.0 


125.5 


125.8 


121.8 


112<5 


124.7 


125.2 


125.7 


126.2 


126.7 


127.1 


127-8 


1??-^ 


116.6 


118.1 


121.2 


122.0 


122.7 


123.5 


124.4 


124.3 


124-8 


124.9 


112.2 


113.2 


114.0 


114.3 


115.5 


115.6 


115.6 


116.1 


116.7 


117.5 


112.1 


112.7 


116.0 


116.6 


119.0 


119.0 


119.6 


119.3 


119.5 


119.7 


112.5 


114.1 


111.5 


110.9 


111.0 


111.2 
133.5 


110.1 


111.8 


113.6 


114.8 


120.7 


131.7 


128.8 


128.4 


130.3 


137.3 


140.1 


136.1 


136.2 


137.4 


137-9 


144.0 


142.9 


144.3 


143.3 


142.3 


142.9 


1^?-^ 


145.2 


93.6 


104.2 


112.0 


106.1 


122.9 


117.6 


112.6 


110.6 


112.6 


115.2 


108.4 


108.2 


112.6 


113.4 


113.8 


114.1 


113.8 


113.6 


U^-1 


114.5 


113.1 


114.9 


119.6 


120.5 


120.4 


121.6 


121.6 


121.6 


121.6 


121.7 


143.0 


150.1 


145.4 


150.0 


149.5 


152.4 


158.1 


151.7 


150.6 


151.4 


122.0 


123.4 


125.6 


125.5 


124.7 


124.6 


125.1 


125§ 


liS-g 


126.9 


129.3 


125.9 


141.4 


144.4 


140.2 


144.1 


153.2 


150.8 


150.8 


145.1 


119.1 


132.0 


130.8 


138.3 


146.6 


158.9 


164-0 


172.5 


180.7 


3^2 * J 


112.2 


113.9 


120.9 


121.8 


122.7 


124.4 


124-9 


125.5 


]?M 


125.9 


122.1 


124.0 


127.9 


128.9 


129.7 


130.4 


131.5 


132.1 


133.3 


134.1 


114.0 


114.8 


117.2 


117.8 


116.0 


117.9 


118-1 


119.2 


120.1 


^?9-§ 


107.5 


107.0 


109.6 


111.3 


111.3 


111.8 


111.5 


111.6 


112.3 


111.2 


114.4 


111.3 


113.5 


113.4 


118.1 


120.0 


119.3 


116.1 


112.6 


112.8 


109.9 


107.4 


112.2 


112.7 


114.1 


115.3 


114.9 


114.0 


113.4 


111:1 


145.8 


148. 6 


157.0 


158.5 


159.2 


159.5 


161.1 


164.2 


167.5 


118.6 


119.3 


120.3 


12M 


121.8 


122.3 


123.1 


123.5 


124.0 


124.5 



ConsLiner Price Index, all il 
ConsLiner Price Index, less food 

All food 

Food away from horne 
Food at nome 
Meats 1/ 
Beef & veal 
Pork 
Poultry 
Fish 
Eggs 

Dairy products 2/ 
Fats & oils 3/ 
Fresh fruit 
Processed frujt 
Fresh vegetibles 
Potatoes 

Processed vegetables 
Cereals & bakery products 
Sugar & sweets 
Beverages, nonalcoholic 

Apparel conniodi 1 1 es less footwear 
F oo t wea r 

Tobacco & smoking products 
Beverages, alcoholic 

1/ Beef, veat, tamb, pork, & processed meat. 2/ Includes butter. 3/ Excludes butter. 

Information contact: Ann Duncan (202) 786*3313. 
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Table 7.— Producer Price Indexes, U,S. Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted), 

Annual 1986 

1986 1987 1985 Aug Har Apr R 

1982=100 



1989 



Finished goods 1/ 103.2 105. i 

ConsLP»er foods 107,2 

Fresh fruit 112.9 

Fresh i dried vegetables 97.8 

Dried fruit 91.9 

Canned fruit i juice 111.0 

Froien fruft i juice 103.0 

Fresh veg, ej(CU potatoes 99_3 

Canned veg* i iuices 101*2 

Frozen vegetables 106.6 

Potatoes 104.0 

Eggs 99.5 

Bakery products 116.6 

Meats 93.9 

Geef i veal 88.1 

Pork 99.9 

Processed poultry 116.7 

Fish 124.9 

Dairy products 99.9 

Processed fruits i vegetables 104.9 

Shortening t cooking oil 103.3 

Consuner finished goods Less foods 96.4 

Beverages, alcoholic 110.1 

Soft drinks 109.5 

Apparel 106.3 

Footuear 106.8 

Tobacco products 142.4 



109 

112 

103 

95 

lis 

113 

99 
103 
107 
120.1 

87.6 
118.4 
1C0.4 

95.5 
104.9 
103.4 
140.0 
101*6 
108.6 
103.9 



100.7 
110.3 
111.8 
108.3 
109.3 
154.6 



108. 



112, 
112, 
105, 



99.1 



120 
129, 

100, 
108, 
108, 



114*1 



68 

126 

99 
101 

95 
111 
151 
102 
113.8 
113.9 



103, 
111 



114.1 



111 
115 
171 



108*7 

113*6 
110.3 

103-3 
99.3 

120.4 
130.8 



94. 

112. 

109. 

108. 

107. 

126. 

99.8 

96.2 

99.9 

123*8 

143.9 

102*2 

115.2 

124.8 

103.9 

112.5 
114.1 
112.2 
116.0 
175.4 



112.1 



118 
113 
123 
101 
121 
121 
111 
119 
114 
16? 
135*8 
133*1 
104*0 
111.3 
92.4 
123.2 
153.2 
106.0 
119.2 
117.9 

106.8 
115-1 
117-3 
113.7 
119*6 
187.3 



113.0 

117*7 
111-5 
119.3 
102-3 
121.7 
120.8 
107.1 
118.8 
11S.0 
152. 7 
110.8 
133.6 
103.1 
112.1 
88.5 
124.9 
150.9 
105.6 
119.0 
117.5 

108.8 
115*6 
118.1 
113.3 

120.0 
137.3 



May 



119.1 
109.4 
142*9 
102.3 
122*0 
122*3 
140.4 
119.7 
115-3 
150*8 
107.0 
134.4 
103. 
111. 
90. 
132. 
157. 
105. 
119.9 
119.3 



110.4 
116.5 
118.0 
114.2 
119.8 
187.4 



June 



114.2 114.1 



118.4 
112.2 
128.9 
102.8 
122.7 
128.4 
117.0 
119.0 
115.7 
161.3 
104.3 
134.9 
103. 
106* 
96. 
130. 
139* 
106.4 
120.7 
116.7 



.4 

*6 
.9 
.6 

*1 



110.3 
116.3 
117.4 
114.1 
120.1 
196.8 



July 



119 

114 
124 
102 
123 
129 
110 
118 

lis 

157 

111 

135, 

105, 

108.1 

101.9 

125.9 

137.3 

107.3 

120.3 

117.1 



109.7 
116.9 
117.5 
114.2 
120.6 
196.8 



Aug 



114.0 113*3 



118-7 
107.3 
110.7 
103.3 
123.3 
129*1 
96.3 
118. 
116. 
114. 
116. 
137. 
106.1 
109.2 
100.4 
120.0 
139.9 
110.8 
121.0 
113*9 

106.4 
117.2 
116.2 
114.7 
121.9 
198.7 



Intermediate materials 2/ 99.1 101*5 107*1 108.4 111 5 112.4 

Materials for food manufacturing 98.4 100.8 106.0 108.9 111.4 111*1 

Ftour 94.5 92.9 105.7 111.8 116.5 113.6 

Refined sugar 3/ 103.2 106.4 103.6 110.0 116.0 115.8 

Crude vegetable oils 84.8 84.2 116.8 134.5 109.8 107*8 

Crude materials 4/ 87.7 93.7 96.0 96.9 103 2 104.4 

Foodstuffs I feedstuffs 93.2 96.2 106.0 110.4 113*7 111 6 

Fruits i vegetables 5/ 103.9 106.8 108-1 105.9 118.7 115 3 

Grains 79.2 71.1 97.9 109.9 115.1 109.fi 

Livestock 91.8 102.0 103.0 100.6 106.8 106.4 

Poultry, Live 129.6 101.2 121.5 145.1 138.5 138. 4 

Fibers, plant I anifnal 88.3 106.4 9fi.4 98.7 98.4 105.0 

Fluid milk 90.9 91.8 89.1 88.1 91.3 90.2 

Oilseeds 91*4 99.2 134.0 150.7 140.0 130.7 

Tobacco, leaf 89.7 85.7 87.2 84.0 93.1 93.7 

Sugar, raw cane 104.9 110.2 111.9 111.8 112-3 112.3 

All coomodities 100.1 102.6 106.9 108.0 

Industrial commodities 99.9 102.5 106.3 107.0 110.5 



111*5 112.3 



112.7 
112.4 
115.9 
117.0 
114.7 

106.3 
115.0 
127.5 
114.1 
106.9 
155.0 
103.1 

69.7 
137.5 

93.7 
113.8 

113.1 



111.8 112.4 



112.6 
112.1 
116.5 
116.9 

103.1 

103.9 
111.4 
121.0 
105.3 
105.5 
148.5 
110.5 

90.3 
127.5 

93.7 
115.4 

112.3 

112.3 



112.6 
112.9 
115.0 
118.1 
100.3 

103.7 
109.7 
119.4 
105.1 
104.3 
135.5 
111.4 

92.1 
129.7 

93.7 
118.5 



112. 
113, 
114, 
118. 
96. 



101.0 
109.5 
108.7 
100.3 
108.3 
125.4 
116.7 

95.9 
115.3 

91.6 
116.3 



112.7 112.0 
112.2 111.4 



Atl foods 6/ 105.5 107.8 
Farm products I 

processed foods t feeds 101.2 103.7 

Farm products 92.9 95.5 

Processed foods i feeds 6/ 105.4 107.9 

Cereal i bakery products 111.0 112.6 

Sugar t confectionery 109.6 1l2.6 

8everages 114.5 112.5 



111.5 112.9 117.4 116*8 118.4 117.4 118.1 117.8 



110.0 
104*8 
112.8 
122.9 
114.6 
114.3 



112.7 
109.3 
114*5 
124.6 
115-9 
114.6 



116*1 
113.8 
117-5 
129-2 
118.6 
118.7 



115.0 
111*0 
117-2 
129.1 
119.2 
119.2 



116.9 


115.2 


114.9 


111.4 


118.1 


117.3 


130.8 


130.8 


119.6 


120.6 


119.5 


119.6 



115.4 
110.0 
118.2 
132.1 
121.5 
119.3 



114.9 
10S.7 
118.0 
133.1 
121*3 
118.5 



1/ Commodities ready for sale to ultinoate consuner. 2/ Conmodities requiring further processing to become finished 
«i. 1/ nil * ff ^ ^4 „* . ,, .s--^ .__ ^^(^^t f^j. t^^ f^p5^ ^1^ ^^^^ have not been 

ntermediate, I processed foods (ej(cludes soft drinks^ 



1/ Lommoainei reaov Tor saie lo uitiFnaie consuner. t/ comroaities 
goods. 3/ All types A sizes of refined su^ar. 4/ Products entering market for the firs"t time that have not been 
manufactured at that point. 5/ Fresh I dried. 6/ includes all raw, i ' 



alcohoUc beverases, & manufactured animal feeds). R = revised. 
Information contact: Ann Duncan (202) 786-3313. 
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Agrlcuftural Outlook 



Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



Table 8.— Farm-Retail Price Spreads. 



Market basket 1/ 
Retail cost Cl9«2-eA=100} 
Farm value (1982-S4=1Q0) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-84=100) 
farm value-retai I cost CX) 

Meat products 

Retail cost (1962-84=100) 
Farm value (1962-84=100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-84=100) 
Farm value-r*tafl cost (X) 

Dairy products 

Retail cost (1932-84=100) 
farm value (1982-54*100) 
Fttrni retail spread (1982-84=100) 
Farni value-retai I cost i^) 

Poultry 
Retail cost (1982-84=100) 
Farm value (1982-84=100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-84=100) 
farm voLkie-retai L Cost (X) 

Eggs 
Retail cost (1982-84=100) 
farm value (1982-84^100) 
Farm-retafl spread (1962-84=100) 
Farm value-retail cost (X) 

Cereal t bakery products 
ftetaU cost n582-8i=lOO) 
Farm value (1982-84=100) 
Farm-retftU spread (1982-84=100) 
Farm value-retfli t cost (X) 

fresh bruits 
Retail cost (1982-84=100) 
Farm Vltut (1982-84=100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-84=100) 
Farm value^retii I cost <X) 

fresh vegetables 
Retail costs (1962-84=100) 
F»rm value (1962*84*100) 
farm-retail spread (1962-84=100) 
Farm value-retai I Cost (X) 

Processed fruits t vegetables 
Retail cost (1982-64=100) 
Form vatu* (1962-84=100) 
Farm-retail spread (1962-84=100) 
farm value-retail costs (X) 

fats I oils 
Retail cose (1982-84=100) 
Farm value (1982-84=100) 
farm-retail Spread (1982-84=100) 
Farm value-retail cost (X) 



1985 



104,1 
96.2 

106,3 
32,4 



98, 

91, 

106. 

46. 

103. 

95. 
110. 

44. 



106,2 

105,9 

106.6 

53,3 

91.0 

85,7 

100. ^ 

60.5 

107.9 
9^.3 

109.6 
10,7 

118.4 

110.8 

121,8 

29.6 

103,5 
93.1 

106.9 
30.5 

107.0 

117.7 

103.7 

26.2 

108,9 

104.3 

110.6 

25.8 



Annual 
1966 1987 



106. 

94. 
112. 

31. 



102.0 
94.3 
109,8 

;&,8 



103,3 
92,6 

113,3 
43.0 

1U.2 

115.1 

113,3 

53.9 

97.2 

92.4 

106.0 

61.0 



110. 
76 

115. 
8. 



120,4 

103,8 

128.0 

27,4 

107,7 
90. G 

116.8 
28,4 

105.3 

101, S 

106,4 

22.9 

106.5 
76.2 

117.6 
19,2 



111.6 
97.1 

119.4 
30.5 

109.6 

101,2 

118,3 

46.7 

105.9 
93,3 

117.5 
42,3 



112 
93 

134 
44 



91,5 

76.8 

117,9 

53.9 

114,8 

71,0 

120.9 

7.6 

135.6 

113.9 

145. 7 

26.5 

121.6 

112.0 

126. S 

31,3 

109,0 

ni.i 

108.3 
24.2 

108.1 
74.1 

120.6 
18.6 



1988 



116. 

100. 

125. 

30. 

112. 

99 
125. 

44. 



108,4 
90,4 

124.9 
40.0 



120. 

110. 

132. 

49. 

93. 

76, 

123. 

52. 

122. 

92. 

126. 

9 



145,4 

113.3 

160.2 

24.6 

129.3 

105.8 

141.3 

27.8 

117,6 

136.5 

111,7 

27,6 

113.1 

103,3 

116.7 

24.6 



1988 
Aug 



118.3 

104,6 

125.8 

30.9 

113,2 
97,5 

129,3 
43,6 

108,2 
88.8 

126.1 
39.4 

131.7 

133,7 

129.4 

54.3 

104,2 
86.6 

135.8 
53.4 

124.0 
99.5 

127,4 
9,8 

153,5 

125.0 

166.7 

25,7 

125.9 

121.4 

128.2 

32,7 

119.2 
140.1 
112.7 
27.9 

114.9 

114.9 

114.9 

26,9 



1989 



Mar 



122.9 

107.2 

131.4 

30,5 

115,5 

103.7 

127.6 

45.5 

113,8 
94.3 

131,7 
39,8 

130,3 

124.3 

137,3 

51. Q 

122.9 
128.0 
113,7 
66,9 

129.7 

103,1 

133,4 

9.7 

151.6 
92,3 

'^:? 

140.2 

120.1 

150,5 

29,1 

123,7 

134.3 

120,4 

25,8 

120.4 

102.7 

126.9 

22,9 



Apr 



123.6 

106. 7 

132,7 

30.2 

115,6 

103.4 

128,1 

45,3 

114,1 
93.0 

133,5 
39.1 

133.0 

125,9 

141.2 

50,7 

117,6 
99,5 

149,5 
54.5 

130.4 

103.4 

134,2 

9.7 

151.0 
82.8 

162.5 
17.3 

U4.1 

142.7 

144,8 

33.6 

124.3 

132,7 

121,7 

25.4 

121.6 

106.8 

127.1 

23.6 



Hay 



124.7 
108,7 
133.3 

30,5 

115.6 

103,2 

128.3 

45.2 

113.8 
91,7 

134,2 
38,6 

137,3 

143.5 

130,1 

55 _9 

112,6 
93.3 

147,2 
53,2 

131.5 

104,2 

135,3 

9-7 

157.3 

95-8 

165,7 

19.2 

153.2 

153.4 

153,1 

34,0 

124,9 

132,7 

122.5 

25.3 

121-6 

107,1 

126,9 

23,7 



June 



124.7 
106.7 

134.5 
29.9 

116,1 

103.6 

128.9 

45,2 

113.6 
92.5 

133.0 
39,1 

140.1 

136.8 

143.9 

52,2 

110.6 
95.5 

137.7 
55,5 

132,1 

103.6 

136,1 

9,6 

152.6 
66.9 

182.9 
18.0 

150,8 

133.0 

160.0 

29.9 

125.4 
132,9 

123,1 
25.2 

121,6 
99.2 

129.8 
21.9 



JufV 



125.2 

ioa.1 

134.4 
30.2 

116,7 
103,4 
130.3 
44.9 

114.1 
94.1 

132.6 
39,6 

138.1 
126.1 
152.0 
48,9 

112.8 
97.3 

140.7 
55,4 

133.3 

102.7 

137.6 

9,4 

152.3 
98,8 

177.0 
20.5 

150,8 

156.0 

147.1 

35.6 

126.0 

136.7 

122,6 

25.8 

121.6 

92.0 

132.5 

20.3 



Aug 

125.3 

106.6 

135.4 

Z9.8 

117.5 

104.4 

131.0 

45,0 

114.5 
95.3 

132.2 
39,9 

136.2 

117.8 
157.4 
46.3 

115.2 

110.3 

123,9 

61.5 

134,1 

100.4 

136.8 

9.2 

151,9 

106,1 

173.0 

22.1 

145.1 

131.5 

152,1 

30,8 

126.3 

133.0 

124.2 

25,0 

121.7 
80.2 

137,0 
17,7 



Beef, Choice 
Retail price 2/ (cts,/lb,) 
Met carcass value 3/ Ccts.) 
Met farm value 4/ (cts,) 
Farm-retafl spread (Cts,) 

Carcast-retiil spread 5/ (cts.) 

farm-carcata spread 6/ (cts.) 
farm value retail price (X) 
Pork 
Retail price 2/ (Cts. /lb.) 
Wholesale value 3/ (cts,) 
Met far* value 4/ (cts-) 
farm-rettfl spread (cts,) 

utiol*sate-retaiL spread 5/ (cts. 

Farm-wholesale spread 6/ (cts,) 
farm value-retail price (X) 



1965 



232.6 

135.2 
126.8 
105,8 

97.4 
8.4 

55 

162,0 
101,1 

71,4 

90.6 
) 60,9 

29.7 

44 



Annual 
1966" ""1987" 



230,7 
133.1 
124.4 
106.3 

97,6 
8.7 

54 

178.4 
110,9 
82,4 
96,0 
67.5 
26.5 
46 



242.5 
145.3 
137.9 
104,6 

97.2 
7,4 

57 

186.4 
113,0 

82.7 
105,7 

75,4 



1988 



f983 

Aug 



Kar 



Apr 



1969 

Hay June 



254.7 


257.8 


269.5 


269,8 


153,9 


150,5 


167,4 


169.5 


147.4 


142,9 


163,9 


164.3 


107,3 


114,9 


105,6 


105.5 


100.6 


107,3 


102,1 


100.3 


6,5 


7.6 


3.5 


5,2 


56 


55 


61 


61 


183.4 


185,5 


179.7 


179,5 


101,0 


101.4 


91.8 


86.6 


69.4 


73,4 


63.3 


59.0 


114,0 


112,1 


116,4 


120,5 


62,4 


84.1 


87,9 


90,9 


31.6 


28.0 


28,5 


29.6 


38 


40 


35 


33 



271,9 
167.7 
160,9 
111-0 
104,2 
6-8 
59 

177.1 
95,5 
68.4 

106-7 
81.6 
27.1 
39 



268.1 
158.5 
152.5 
115.6 
109,6 
6.0 
57 

179,1 
99.6 
74.0 

105.1 
79,5 
25,6 
41 



July 

271,6 
156,4 
149.9 
121.7 
115.2 
6.5 
55 

182.8 
100,6 

75.2 
107.6 

82.2 

25.4 

41 



Aug 

269.5 

155.6 
152.2 
117.3 
113.9 
3.4 
56 

184,6 
101,3 

74.6 
110. Q 

83.3 

26.7 

40 



1/ Rpttil costs are based on indexes of retaM prfcea for domestically produced farm foods from the CPI7U publiihed monthly. by 
the Bureau of Labor Statiattcs, The farm value ta th* payment to farmers for quantity Of form product equivalent to ratail unit^ 
less allowance for byproduct, frm values are based on prke* at first point of sale S may include marketing cherg** Juch as 
grading I packing for aome connvdt t1«s , Th* f ana-retail *pr**d- tha difference between the retail price 4 ttie far« value, 
represents Charges for assenibMng, procesting. transporting, diatrtbuting these foods. 2/ Estinwted weighted average price of 
retail cuta from pork i choica yield gr^de 3 beel carcasses, Retail cut prices from BLS, 3/ Value of carcasa quantity (beef) I 
uhotesata cutt (pork) equivalent to 1 lb, of ratail cutt; beef adjusted for value of fat £ bone byproducts* 4/ f^arket value to 
producer for quantity of hve animal equivalent to 1 lb, ^ retail cuts minus value of byproducts, 5/ Represents charges for 
retailing I other ■»rk.atir>9 services wxrh as fabricating, uhotesaling, in-city transportation, 6/ Represents charfles made for 
livestock marketing, procesaing, I transportation to city where Consuned. 

Information contacts: Denis Ot^am C202} 786-1870, Ron GustafSon (202) 786-1266. 



Table 9.— Price Indexes of Food Marketing Costs 

(See the September 1989 Issue.) 

Information contact: Denis Dunham (202) 786-1870. 
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Livestock & Producfs 



Table 10.— U.S. Meat Supply & Use 



Beef 
1987 
19S8 

1989 F 

1990 F 

Pork 
1987 
1988 

1989 F 

1990 F 

Veal 5/ 
1987 
19S8 

1989 F 

1990 F 

Lamb & mutton 
1987 
1988 

1989 F 

1990 F 

Total red meat 
1987 
1988 

1989 F 

1990 F 

Broilers 
1987 
1988 

1989 F 

1990 F 

Nature chicken 
1987 
19B8 

1989 F 

1990 F 

Turkeys 
1987 
1968 

1989 F 

1990 F 

Total poultry 
1987 
1988 

1989 F 

1990 F 



Pro- 
duc- 
Beg. tion 

stocks 1/ 



412 
386 

325 



248 
547 
413 
370 



13 
8 
6 

7 



679 
745 
846 
707 



24 
25 
36 

30 



163 
188 
157 
150 



178 
266 

250 
290 



365 
479 
442 
470 



Red meat fi poultry 
1,044 



1987 
1988 

1989 F 

1990 F 



1,240 
1,286 

1J77 



23,566 
23,589 

22,921 
23,040 

14,374 
15,684 
16,041 
15,836 



429 
396 
352 

354 



315 
335 
338 

336 



38,684 
40,004 
39,652 
39,566 



15,594 
16,180 
17,266 
18,549 



639 
638 
628 
638 



3,828 
3,968 

4,216 
4,400 

20,072 
20,766 
22,110 
23,587 

58,756 
60,790 
61,762 
63,153 



ports 



2,269 

2,379 
2,180 
2,160 



1,195 

1,137 

985 

1,025 



24 

27 







44 
51 
55 
55 



3,533 

3,594 
3,220 
3,240 



3,532 
3,594 
3,2?6 
3 240 



Total 
supply 



Ex- 
ports 



Ship- 
ments 



Mi I U on pounds 4/ 



26,247 
26,354 
25,523 

25,525 



15,817 
17,168 
17,439 
17,231 



357 
359 



372 

394 
399 
398 



42,897 
44,343 
43,718 
43,513 



15,618 
16,205 
17,301 
18,579 



802 
826 

785 
788 



4,006 
4,234 
4,466 
4,690 

20,437 
21,265 
22,552 
24,057 

63,326 

65,608 
66,270 
67 570 



604 
680 

963 
1,080 



109 
195 
210 
175 



7 

10 







722 

886 
1,174 
1,256 



752 
765 

912 
910 



15 
26 
21 
20 



33 

51 
40 
45 



800 
842 
973 
975 



1,521 
1,728 
2,147 
2,231 



52 

64 
60 
60 



154 
126 
140 
140 



179 
193 
201 
202 



151 
156 
140 
140 



2 
3 

4 
4^ 



157 
163 

148 
148 



343 
356 

349 
350 



Endmg 
stocks 



366 
422 
325 
525 



347 
415 
370 
375 



8 
6 

7 
7 



744 
846 
707 
711 



25 
36 
30 
30 



168 
157 
150 
150 



266 
250 
290 
280 



479 
442 
470 
460 



1,224 
1,288 
1,177 
1,171 



Consumpt i on 



Total 



25,205 
25,186 

24,175 
24,060 

15,237 
16,434 
16,719 
16,541 



449 
410 
351 
354 



560 
586 

591 
589 



41,251 
42,418 
41,656 
41,544 



14,691 
15,248 
16,219 
17,499 



597 
641 
610 
614 



5,707 
5,928 

4,152 
4,561 

18,994 
19,818 
20,961 
22,474 

60,258 
62,225 
62,597 

65,818 



Per 
capits 2/ 



Pounds 



73.4 
72.1 
68.5 
67.6 



59.1 
65.1 
65.7 

62.5 



1.5 
1.4 
1.2 
1.2 



1.5 
1.4 
1.4 
1.4 



155.5 
157.9 
134.9 
132.7 



60.2 
61.9 
65.2 
69.8 



2.4 
2.6 
2.5 

2.4 



15.2 
15.9 
16.6 

17. 4^ 



77.8 
80.4 
84.5 

89.6 



213-1 
218.5 
219.1 
222.5 



Priniary 
market 
price 5/ 



64.60 
69.54 
72-73 



51.69 
45.59 

42-45 



78.05 
89.79 
93-94 



78.09 
68.84 
67-68 



47.4 
56.3 
59-60 



57.8 
61.5 
64 65 




[nformation contacts: Polly Cochran, or Maxine Davis (202) 786-1284. 
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Table 1 K-U.S. Egg Supply & Use 



Beg. 
stocks 



Pro- 
duc- 
tion 



Im- 
ports 



Total 
supply 



Ex- 
ports 



Ship- 
ments 



Hatch- 
ing 
use 



Wi llfon dozen 



1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 

1989 F 

1990 F 



^^ 
10 
10 
14 
15 
10 



5,688 

5,705 
5,802 
5,771 
5,635 
5,770 



12.7 

13.7 

5.6 

5.3 

20.1 

8.0 



5,711.8 
5,729.4 
5,818.3 

5,790_8 
5,670,3 
5,788.0 



70.6 
101.6 
111.2 
141.8 
106,9 
104.0 



30.3 
28.0 
25.1 
26.0 
24.0 
25.0 



548.1 
566.8 
599.1 
604.9 
635.1 
690.0 



Ending 




stocks 


Total 


10.7 


5,052.0 


10.4 


5,022.6 


14.4 


5,069.5 


15.2 


5,002.9 


10.0 


4,894.2 


10.0 


4,959.0 



ConstHiTf>t i on 



Per 
capita 

No. 

253.3 

249.4 
249.3 
243.7 
236.2 
237.3 



Uholesate 
price* 

Cts./doz. 

66.4 
71.1 
61.6 
62.1 

76-80 

64-65 



* Cartoned grade A large eggs, MeM York. F - forecast. 
Information contact: Haxine Oavis (202) 786-1714. 

Table 12.-U,S. MllkSupply & Use^ 







''^rr- M 


Coinnercial 








Commercial 
















Total 








All 




Pro- 




Farm 


Beg. 


Im- 


coiFiner- 


CCC 




Of sap- 


milk 




duc- 


Farm 


market- 


stocks 


ports 


ciat 


net re- 


Ending 


pear- 


price 




tion 


use 


ings 






supply 


ntovals 


stocks 


ance 


2/ 










Gi 


i I li on pounds 










t/CHt 


1981 


132.8 


2.3 


130.5 


5.8 


2.3 


138.5 


12.9 


5.4 


120.3 


13.77 


1982 


135.5 


2.4 


133.1 


5.4 


2.5 


141.0 


14.3 


4.6 


122.1 


13.61 


1983 


139.7 


2.4 


137.3 


4.6 


2.6 


144.5 


16.8 


5.2 


122.5 


13.58 


19a4 


135.4 


2.9 


132.5 


5.2 


2.7 


140.5 


8.6 


4.9 


126.9 


13.46 


1985 


143.1 


2.5 


140.7 


4.9 


2.8 


148.4 


13.2 


4.6 


130.6 


12.75 


1986 


143.4 


2.4 


141.0 


4.6 


2.7 


148.3 


10.6 


4.2 


133.5 


12.51 


1987 


142.5 


2.2 


140.3 


4.2 


2.5 


146.9 


6.7 


4.6 


135.6 


12.54 


1988 


145.5 


2.2 


143.3 


4.6 


2.4 


150.3 


8.9 


4.3 


137.1 


12.24 


1989 F 


145.7 


2.2 


143.5 


4.3 


2.3 


150.1 


8.7 


4.2 


137.2 


13.20 



1/ Hitkfat basis. Totals may not add because of roundfrlg. 2/ Delivered to plants & dealers; does not reflect 
deductions. F = forecast. 

Information contact: Jim Miller (202) 7S6-1770. 



Table 13,— Poultry & Eggs. 



1986 



Annua I 
"1937" 



1988 



1988 
Aug 



Mar 



Apr 



1989 

Hay June 



July 



56.9 

26.6 

5,013.3 



47.4 
186 
3.7 
23.9 

5,379.2 



3,133 3,717 



Broi lers 

Federally inspected slaughter, 

certified (mil. Lb.) 
Uhotesale price, 

12-city (cts./tb.) 
Price or grower feed ($/ton) 
Broiler-feed price ratio 1/ 
Stock! beginning of period (mil. lb,) 
Brofler-type chicks hatclied (mil.) 2/ 

Turkeys 

Federally inspected slaughter, 

certified (mil. lb.) 
Wholesale price. Eastern U.S., 

8-16 lb. young hens (cts./lb.) 
Price of turkty grower feed (I/ton) 
Tyrkey-f<^cd price ratio 1/ 
Sto<=ks beginning of period (mil. lb.) 
Poults placed in U.S. (mil.) 

Eggs 

Farm production (mil.) 

Average number o^ Layers (mil.) 

Rate of lay (eggs per layer 

on farms) 
Cartoned price. New York, grade A 

large Ccts./doi,> 3/ 
Price of laying feed Ct/ton) 
Egg-feed price ratio V 

Stock!, first of month 
Shell imH, 601.) 
Froien (mil. 602.) 

Replacement chicks hatched (mil.) 

1/ PoiJTds of ieed equal In value to 1 dozen eggs or 1 lb. 
currently reported for 12 States only; henceforth, hatch of 
eggs to volune buyers for delivery to retailers. 

Information contact: Maxine Oavis (202) 786-1714. 



Aug 



14,265.6 15,502.5 15,984.0 1,421.9 1,473.4 1,335.9 1,538.5 1,5U.5 1,360.1 1,591.6 



56.3 


68.9 


62.1 


63.5 


220 


249 


242 


243 


3.1 


3.4 


3.2 


3.2 


24.8 


A3. 8 


32.5 


32 .4 


5,588.7 


479.7 


502.5 


493.5 



3,903 



377.3 301.3^ 268.8 



70.4 

37.9 
522.9 



356.9 



67.4 


62.0 


57.3 


^37 


237 


233 


3.6 


3.3 


3.1 


35.3 


34.3 


34.9 


509.8 


511.7 


509.3 



388.6 359.6 429.1 



72.2 

215 

4.1 
150.2 
225.4 


57.8 
213 
3.9 


61.3 
2« 

3.0 
282.4 

242.0 


70.5 
271 
3.1 

496.1 
19.6 


65.7 

258 
3.1 

1i:J 


68.3 
256 

3.3 
269.2 

26.4 


72.1 
255 

3.4 
298.5 

28.6 


73.0 
251 

3.5 
355.6 

29.1 


3.3 

454.6 
26.5 


62.6 
250 

3.3 
493.7 

23.0 


68,460 
278 


69,627 

280 


69.253 
286 


5,746 
271 


'•Wo 


5,565 
267 


5,683 

267 


5,479 
266 


5,625 
265 


5,591 
266 


248 


248 


251 


21. Z 


21.4 


20.7 


21.3 


20.6 


21.2 


21.0 


71.1 


61.6 
170 
7.6 


62.1 
202 
5.3 


69.5 
237 

4.9 


92.1 

214 
7.5 


76.6 
211 
6.2 


73.7 

210 
5.9 


75.2 
211 
6.0 


76.5 

210 
6.1 


84,2 
209 
6,8 


.72 

10.0 


1.16 

9.6 


1.29 
13.1 


.84 

17.4 


.21 
14.4 


.48 
11.2 


.54 
11.7 


.78 
12.3 


.81 
11.4 


,36 
12.4 



424 



428 



366 



27.8 



32.7 



35.9 



38.3 



34.7 



30.2 



32,4 



of broiler or turkey Uveweight. 2/ Placement of broiler chicks is 
broiler-type chicks kill be used as a substitute. 3/ Price of cartoned 



NDV-r-^r;C?? 
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Table 14.— Dairy 



1986 



Annua L 
1967 



1968 



1989 



1968 



Aug 



Mar 



Apr 



Hay 



Ji^e 



July 



Aug 



Kilk prices, Hinnesota-Wtsconsin, 

3.SX fat (i/cwt) 1/ 
Wholesale prices 

Butter, grade A Chi. (cts./lb.) 
Am. cheese, uU. 
assefTt^ly pt . (cts./lb.) 
Nonfat dry milk (cts./lb.) 2/ 

USDA net removals 
Total milk equiv. (mil, lb.) 3/ 
Butter (rnil. lb.) 
Am. cheese (mi U lb.) 
Nonfat <irY cnUk (mil. lb*) 

Milk 

Hilk prod. 21 States <mil. lb.) 

HUk per cou (ib.) 

Mtjnber of mflk cowS (1.000) 
U.S. milk production (mil. lb.) 
Stock, beginning 

Total (mil. lb.) 

Corrnercfal (mil. lb.) 

COvernment (miU lb.) 
Imports, total (mil. IbJ 3/ 
Cofimercial disappearance 
(miU lb.) 

Butter 

Production (mil. lb.) 
Stocks, beginning (mU. lb.) 
Cofimercial disappearance Cmil. lb.) 

American cheese 
Production (miU tb.) 
Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 
Confnercial disappearance (mil. lb.) 

Other cheese 

Production (mil. lb.) 
Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 
Cofimercial disappearance (mil. lb.) 

Nonfat dry milk 
Producnon (mil. lb.) 
Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 
Comnercial disappearance (mil. lb.) 

Froien dessert 
Production (mil. gal.) 4/ 



11.30 


11.23 


11.03 


10.98 


10.98 


11.09 


11.12 


11.33 


11.76 


12.37 


144. S 


140.2 


132.5 


135.6 


131.0 


131.0 


131.0 


131.0 


130.3 


132.8 


127.3 

80.6 


123.2 
TV. 3 


123.8 
80.2 


127.6 
80.6 


117.S 
TV. 6 


120.4 
B1.1 


123.9 

84.5 


130.8 
66.5 


140.6 
96.2 


143.2 

110.7 


10,628.1 

237.6 
463.4 
827.3 


6,706.0 
187.3 
262.0 
559.4 


8,856.2 
312.6 

238.! 
267.5 


240.0 1 
7.6 
7.5 
-.4 


,156.5 

54.4 
3.0 



1,398.3 1 

64.1 
7.0 



,468.3 

66.4 

9.3 




863.5 

40.3 
2.9 




167.1 

7.7 

.2 




•69.5 

-5.1 

3.1 





121,433 121,294 123,696 

13,399 13,955 14,378 

9,063 6,692 8,617 

143,381 142,557 145,527 



13.695 
4,590 
9,105 
2,733 



12,867 
4,165 
8,702 
2,490 



10,262 10,860 

1 196 1 275 

8,596 8,520 

6/12,041 6/12,766 

7,440 11,316 10,448 

4,646 5,370 5,018 

2,794 5,946 5,430 

2,394 211 178 



10,770 11,095 

1,266 1 305 

8,510 8,505 

6/12,661 6/13,043 



10,435 10,293 10,135 

1,223 1,211 1,194 

6,501 8,497 8,490 

6/12,268 6/12,117 6/11,931 



11,000 
4,940 
6.059 

177 



11,670 
5,140 
6,729 

162 



13,245 
5,763 

7,482 
17V 



13,937 

5,636 

8,048 

194 



13.617 
5,699 
7,913 



133,498 135,657 137,187 11,901 11,677 11,056 10,925 11,275 11,944 



1,202.4 
205.5 

922.9 



2,798.2 

850.2 

2.362.8 



2,411.1 

94.1 

2.684.9 



1,234.1 

1,011.1 

479.1 



1,104_1 
193.0 
902.5 



2,716.7 

697.1 
2,437.1 



2,627.7 

92.0 
2,330.2 

1,056.8 
636.3 
492.9 



,207.5 
143.2 

909.8 



2,756.6 

370.4 
2,570.0 



2,615.0 

39.7 

3,034.1 



978.5 
177.2 
733.1 



74.1 

295.6 

59.9 



206.8 
419.5 
227.0 



233.1 

107.7 
253.4 



68.1 
138.5 

66.7 



1,248.6 1,260.7 1,246.9 132.1 
Annual 
1987 



135.7 

3U.4 
86.9 



231.9 
293.5 
228.5 



256.5 
111.4 
274.2 



95.7 
64.4 
91.0 

108.0 



124.7 

341.9 

55.6 



236.2 

264.6 
225.8 



236.4 
110.9 
245.6 



99.8 
66.3 
86.5 



122.5 

379.1 
35.3 



247.0 
288.7 

220.4 



247.9 
117.0 
265.9 



99.8 

100.8 
99.4 



95.3 

438.3 
53.4 



240.0 
311.8 
237.3 



245.6 

115.8 
258.7 



81.0 
10O.7 
101.9 



72.2 

464.2 

60.8 



226.8 

317.4 
227.6 



237.6 
120.4 
259.8 



60.8 
78.3 

71.6 



60.1 
461.0 



214.0 
315.9 



246.4 
118.3 



53.9 

66.7 



104.3 122.6 128.4 122.5 122.1 



Milk production (mil. lb.) 
Milt per cow (lb.) 
uo. of nitk cows (1,000) 
Milk-feed price ratfo 5/ 
Returns over concentrate 5/ 
costs (t/cwt mi Ik) 



1986 

143,381 
13,260 
10,813 
1.73 
9.23 



142,557 
13,602 
10.329 
1.83 
9.52 



1968 

145,527 
14,213 
10,239 
1.56 
9.05 



I 

36,197 
3,519 
10,285 
1.74 

9.34 



1966 
II in 



37,671 
3,697 

10,244 
1.51 
6.33 



36,025 
3,526 

10,216 
1.46 
8.53 



IV 

35,434 
3,471 

10,206 
1.59 
9.86 



I 

36,647 
3 611 

10,148 
1.56 
9.63 



1989 
U P 

37,972 

3,755 
10,112 
1.43 
8.80 



in p 

35,530 
3,516 

10,104 
1.62 
9.60 



1/ Kanufacturing grade mUfc. 2/ Prices paid f.o.b. Central states production area, high heat spray process. 
3/ ttitk equivalent, fat bas^s. 4/ Ice cream, ;ce milk, £ hard sherbet. 5/ Based on average milk price after adjustfrient for 
price support deductions. 6/ Estimated. P = preliminary. -- - not available. 



Information contact: Jim Miller C202) 786-1770. 



Table 15.- Wool 



U.S. wool price, 1/ Ccts./lb.) 
Imported wool price, 2/ (cts./lb.) 
U.S. mill consumption, scoured 

Apparel wool (1,000 lb.) 12 

Carpet wooi (1,000 lb.) 



Annual 



1968 



1989 



19S6 


1967 


1968 


Aug 


Kar 


Apr 


Hay 


June 


July 


Aug P 


191 
201 


265 

247 


436 
372 


450 
345 


410 
387 


375 
363 


375 
339 


365 
323 


350 
325 


350 

330 


,768 

,960 


129,677 
13,092 


117,069 
15,633 


8,802 
i;64l 


13,718 
1,559 


10,400 
1,595 


8,700 
i;362 


11,908 
1,517 


9,332 

1,155 


9,741 
1,472 



1/ yool price delivered at U.S. mills, clean basis. Graded Territory 64's (20.60-22.04 microns) staple 2-3/4" & up. 
Z/ wool price Charleston, SC warehouse, dean basis, Australian 60/62 's, type 64a (24 micron). Duty since 1982 has bee 
10.0 cents. P = preliminary. 



prel 
Infomation contact: 



inary 
John Lawler (202) 786-1840, 



40 



/Agricultural Outtook 



Table 16.— Meat Animals. 



Cattle on feed (7 States) 
Number on feed (1,000 head) 1/ 
Placed ort feed (1,000 head) 
MBrketfngs (1,000 head) 
Other disappearance (1,000 head) 

Beef steer-corn price ratio, 
Omaha 2/ 
Hog-corn price ratio, Omaha 2/ 

Market prices (S/cwt) 
Slaughter cattle 

Choice steers, Omaha 

Uti li ty cows, Omaha 

Choice vealers, S. St. Paul 3/ 
Feeder cattle 

Choice, Kansas City, 600-700 lb. 

Slaughter hogs 

Barrows & gilts, 7-markets 
Feeder pigs 

S. Ho. 40*50 lb. (per head) 

Slaughter sheep & lamb^ 
Lambs, Choice, San Angalo 
Ewes, Good, San AnSelo 

Feeder lambs 
Choice, San Angelo 

Wholesale meat prices hlidwest 
Choice steer beef, 600-700 lb. 
Canner & cutter com beef 
Pork loins, U-1S lb. 4/ 
Pork bellies, 12-K lb. 
Hams, skinned, 14-17 lb. 

All fresh beef retail price 5/ 

Conmercial slaughter (1,000 head)* 
Cattle 

Steers 

Heifers 

Cows 

Bulls it stags 
Calves 

Sheep & lambs 
Hogs 

Conmercial production (mU . lb.) 
Beef 
Veal 

Lamb & mutton 
Pork 



1986 



7,920 
20,035 
19,263 

1,049 



Annua I 
1987 

7,643 

21,040 

19,410 

1,207 



1988 



8,066 
20,584 
19,698 

1,187 



1988 
Aug 



6,588 

1,660 

1,760 

66 



Har 



7,661 
1,975 

1,549 
75 



Apr 



8,012 

1,534 

1,570 

129 



1989 
May June 



31.0 
27.8 



57.75 

37.19 
59.92 

62.79 



51.19 
45.62 



69.46 

34.78 



41.0 
32. S 



64.60 
44.83 
7S.74 



31.5 

19.6 



69.54 
46.55 
90.23 



75.36 83.67 



51.69 
46.69 



78.09 
38.62 



43.39 
38.88 



68.84 
38.88 



73.14 102.26 90.91 



88.98 
71.31 
104.78 
65.82 
S0;01 



97.21 
S3. 70 
106.23 
63.11 
80.96 



103.34 
87.77 

97.49 
41.25 
71.03 



26.2 
17.8 



67.08 
47.33 

87.50 

84.65 



46.10 
27.40 

56.19 

38.20 

79.05 



101.04 
56.51 

106.88 
37.46 
67.16 



29-4 

15.4 



75.75 

45.89 
257.50 



30.2 
14.8 



7,847 
1,619 
1,747 

164 



29.4 
16.8 



7,555 

1,268 

1,751 

62 



July 



7,010 

1,311 

1,690 

63 



Aug 



6,56S 

1,618 

1,679 

76 



75.31 

45.19 
266.25 



74.52 

45.57 

260.05 



28.9 
18.5 



71.71 

48.56 

258.44 



29.6 
19.6 



70.74 

49.12 

246.88 



32.0 

20.9 



71.09 

49.13 

263.00 



84_45 82.63 83.50 85.38 87.13 88.40 



39.85 
39.55 



70.90 
47.55 



37_06 
34.74 



78.17 
42.45 



95.30 88.06 



112.43 

92.17 
91.77 
30.91 
63.00 



113.84 
89_77 
91_59 
25.49 
61.60 



42.37 
34.24 



73.56 
38.95 

78.18 



112.62 
89.74 
99.95 
29.11 
63.30 



46.10 
28.85 



72.63 
37.10 



47.06 
24.25 



67.75 

31.92 



46.84 
29.80 



67.28 
30.65 



75.94 74.08 75.50 



106.35 
93.83 

108.28 
32.90 

64.00 



104.91 
95.24 

115.10 
31.52 
64.23 



104.31 
95.32 

110.03 
23.82 
66.00 



212,64 224.81 227.10 236.54 238.40 239.44 237.30 240.57 240.11 



37,288 

17,516 

11,097 

7,961 

714 

3,408 

5,635 

79,598 



24,213 

509 
331 

13,998 



1986 

Cattle on feed (13 States) _ 

NuT^er on feed (1,000 head) 1/ 9,754 

Placed on feed (1,000 head) 23,583 

Marketings (1,000 head) 22,856 

Other disappearance (1,000 head) 1,236 

Hogs it pigs (10 states) 6/ 

Inventory (1,000 head) V 41,100 

Breeding (1,000 head) 1/ 5,258 

Market <1,o6o head) 1/ 35,842 

Farrowings (1-000 head) 8,223 

Pig crop (1,000 head) 63,835 



35,647 

17,443 

10,906 

6,610 

689 

2,815 

5,199 

81,081 

23,405 
416 
309 

14,312 

Annua I 
1987 



9,245 
24,894 
22,991 

1,379 

39,690 
5,110 

34,580 
8,838 

63,888 



35,072 

17,341 

10,755 

6,334 

642 

2,504 

5,293 

87,736 



23,419 

387 
329 

15,614 



3,207 

1,567 

1,039 

542 

59 

234 

462 

7,292 



2,162 
35 
28 

1,282 



1988 



9,769 
24,353 
23,339 

1,375 

42,995 

5,510 
37,485 

9,316 
71,848 



II 



9,385 

5,893 

5,859 

418 

41,345 
5,520 

35,825 
2 ',578 

20,175 



2,822 

1,400 

840 

532 

50 

200 

519 

7,763 

1,889 
31 
33 

1,373 

1988 

in 



9,001 

5,986 

6,171 

225 

44,065 
5,630 

38,435 
2,359 

18,007 



2,644 
1,336 

763 
493 
52 
158 
409 
7,380 



1,757 
27 
26 

1,321 



3,024 

1,521 

907 

540 

56 

163 

447 

7,480 



1,998 
29 
28 

1,341 



3,025 

1,506 

952 

508 

59 

167 

437 

7,079 



2,022 
29 
26 

1,266 



2,794 

1,385 

903 

452 

54 

174 

413 

6,295 



3,045 

1,491 

972 

519 

63 

195 

494 

7,587 



1,889 2,091 

27 29 

25 29 

1,107 1,333 



1989 



IV 



8,591 

6,650 

5,486 

347 



45,000 
5,460 

39,540 
2,261 

17,216 



9,408 
6,212 

5,598 
344 

43,210 
5,335 

37,875 

2,109 

16,439 



[[ 



9,678 

5,177 

5,985 

415 



41,605 
5,420 

36,185 
2,575 

20,256 



in 

8,455 
7/6,038 



44,100 
5,560 

38,5^0 
2,380 

18,604 



IV 



45,800 

5.385 

40.415 

7/2.278 




Information contacts: Polly Cochran (202) 786-1284. 



November 1989. 
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Crops & Producfs 



Table 17.- 


-Supply StUtilizcrtion^'^ 

Area 
















~ 




- 










Feed 
and 


Other 
domes- 






































Set 




Harves- 




Produc- 


Total 


resid- 


tic 




Ex- 


Total 


Ending 


Farm 




aside 
3/ 


Planted 


ted 


Yield 


tion 


supply 


ual 


use 




ports 


use 


stocks 


price 
5/ 






Mil. acres 




Bu./acre 








Mil. 


bu. 








S/bu. 


Uheat 




























198^/eS 


18.3 


79.2 


66.9 


38.8 


2,595 


A, 003 


405 


749 




1,424 


2,578 


1,425 


3.39 


1985/86 


18.8 


75.6 


64.7 


37.5 


2,425 


3,666 


279 


767 




915 


1,961 


1,905 


3.06 


1986/87 


21.0 


72.1 


60.7 


34. A 


i.mi 


4,018 


413 


780 




1,004 


2,197 


1,821 


2.42 


1987/88 


23.9 


65.8 


56.0 


37.7 


2,107 


3,945 


281 


811 




1,592 


2,684 


,1,261 


2.57 


1988/89* 


za.5 


65.5 


55.2 


34.1 


1,B11 


3,095 


143 


830 




1,424 


2,397 


698 


3.72 


1989/90* 


9.7 


76.6 


62.1 


32.9 


Z,D42 


2,760 


200 


842 




1,275 


2,317 


443 


3.85-4.10 


Ricft 




Hi I. acres 


Lb. /acre 








Mil. 


cwt (rough 


equiv.) 




S/cwt 


198^/85 


.79 


2. 83 


2.80 


4,954 


138.8 


187.3 


,, 


6/60.5 

6/65.8 




62.1 


122.6 


64,7 


8 04 


1985/86 


1.24 


2.51 


2.49 


5.4U 


134.9 


201.8 


-- 




58.7 


124.5 


77.3 


6.53 


1966/87 

i9a7/aa 


1.48 


2.38 


2,36 


5,651 


133.4 


213.3 




6/77,7 




84,2 


I6I.9 


51.4 


3.75 


1.57 


2.36 


2.33 


5,555 


129.6 


184.0 




6/50. A 




72.2 


152.6 


31.4 


7.27 


1988/89* 


1.09 


2.93 


2.90 


5,511 


159.5 


19S.1 


-- 


6/82.9 




85.6 


168.4 


26.7 


6.50-7.00 


1989/90* 


1_Z1 


2.77 


2.75 


5,649 


155.1 


186.8 


-- 


6/85.4 




79.0 


164.4 


22.4 


6.50-8.50 


Com 




Mil. acres 


Ba./acre 








Hit. 


bu 


. 






S/bu. 


1984/85 


3.9 


60.5 


71.9 


106.7 


7,674 


8,684 


4,079 


1,091 




1,865 


7,036 


1,648 


i:S 


1985/86 


5.4 


83.4 


75.2 


118.0 


8,877 


10,536 


4,095 


1,160 




1 241 


6,496 


4,040 


1986/87 


14_3 


76.7 


69.2 


119.3 


8,250 


12,291 


4 714 


1,192 




1,504 


7,410 


4,882 


1 50 


1987/88 


23.0 


65.7 


59.2 


119.4 


7,072 


11,958 


4,738 


1,229 




1,732 


7,699 


4,259 


1.94 


1988/89* 


20_5 


67.6 


58.2 


84.6 


4,921 


9,185 


3,925 


1,255 




2,075 


7,255 


1,930 


2.54 


1989/90* 


10.2 


72.3 


65.1 


114.4 


7,449 


9,382 


4,200 


1,300 




2,000 


7,500 


1,832 


1.85-2.25 


Sorghun 
1W/85 




Mii. acres 


3u 


./acre 








Mil. 


bu 


■ 






S/bu. 


.6 


17.3 


15.4 


56.4 


666 


1,154 


539 


18 




297- 


854 


300 


2.32 


1985/86 
1986/B7 


.9 


18.3 


16.8 


66.8 


1,120 


1,420 


664 


28 




176 


869 


551 


1.93 


3.0 


15.3 


13.9 


67.7 


938 


1,489 


535 


12 




196 


746 


743 


1.37 


1987/ aa 


4,1 


11.8 


10.6 


69.7 


739 


1,483 


564 


25 




231 


^2 


663 


1.70 


1988/89* 


3_9 


10.4 


9.1 


63.8 


578 


1,240 


465 


22 




315 


438 


2.27 


1989/90* 


?_9 


11.9 


10. s 


62.4 


657 


1,095 


500 


15 




250 


765 


330 


1.65-2.05 


Barley 
I9ai/6S 




Mil. acre* 


Bu./acre 








Mil. 


bu 


, 






S/bu. 


.5 


12.0 


11.2 


53.4 


599 


799 


304 


170 




77 


551 


247 


2.29 


1??^^K 


.7 


13.2 


1K6 


51.0 


59 


848 


333 


169 




22 


523 


325 


1.98 


1986/87 


2.1 


13.1 


12.0 


50.8 


61 


944 


298 


174 




137 


608 


336 


1.61 


1987/88 


2.9 


U-0 


10.1 


52.7 


530 


879 


258 


174 




126 


558 


321 


1.81 


1988/89* 


2_S 


9.9 


7.7 


38.2 


294 


627 


165 


180 




85 


430 


197 


2.79 


1989/90* 


2.2 


9.2 


8.3 


48.6 


405 


616 


190" 


ISO 




60 


430 


186 


2.05-2.45 


Oats 




Mil. acres 


Bu./acre 








MU. 


bu 








S/bu. 


19W/8S 




12.4 


8.2 


58.0 


i74 


689 


433 


74 




1 


509 


180 


1.67 


1985/86 


, 1 


13.3 


8.2 


63.7 


521 


728 


460 


82 




2 


544 


164 


1.23 


1986/87 


.t 


14.7 


6.9 


56.3 


386 


603 


395 


73 




3 


471 


133 


1_21 


^V^* 




18.0 


6.9 


54. 


374 


553 


361 


79 




1 


441 


112 


1 56 


988/89* 


.3 


^3? 


5.6 


39.2 


219 


399 


200 


100 




1 


301 


98 


2.61 


1989/90* 




12.1 
Mil. acres 


6.8 


54.3 
/acre 


371 


524 


300 


110 
Mil. 


bu 


2 


412 


112 


1.35-1.75 
£/bu. 


Soybeans 
198^/85 































67.8 


66.1 


28.1 


\\f^ 


2,037 


7/93 


1,030 




598 


1,721 


316 


5.84 


1985/86 





^l'] 


61.6 


34.1 


? 415 


7/86 


1 053 




740 


1 679 


536 


5.05 


1986/87 





60.4 


58.3 


33.3 


1,940 


2 476 


7/104 


1 179 




757 


2!oco 


^36 


4.78 


1957/ea 





58.0 


57.0 


33. r 


1,923 


2 359 


7/81 


1,174 




802 


2,057 


?§l 


5.88 


1968/89* 





58.9 


57.5 


26.9 


1,548 


1,150 


7/81 


1,057 




530 


1,668 


7.35 


1989/90* 





60.5 


59.1 


32.6 


1,926 


2; 108 


7/93 


1,115 




575 


i;783 


325 


4.75-6.0C 


















MIL. 


Lbs. 




8/ 


Ct»./Lb. 


Soybean oil 
1984/85 




























'- 


V- 


--. 


--, 


11,468 


12,209 


-- 


9,917 




1,660 


11,577 


632 


29.50 


1985/86 


_.!.. 


-- 


-- 


-- 


11,617 


12 257 




10,053 




1,257 


11,310 


947 


18.00 


1986/87 


-r 


--'' 






12,783 


13 745 


* . 


10,833 




i;i87 


12 020 


1,725 


15.40 


1987/88 


-- 




-- 


-- 


12,974 


9/14,895 


-- 


10,930 




1,873 


12,803 


2,092 


22.65 


1988/89* 


-- 






.^^ 


11,743 


9/13 975 




10,600 




i;450 


12 050 


1 925 


21.10 


1989/90* 










12,260 


9/14,200 




11,000 




1,400 


12;400 


i;eoo 


18.0-22.0 


Soybean meal 
^984/85 
1985/86 
















1,000 


tons 




10/ S/ton 


-"- 


-• 


-- 




24,529 


24,784 


-- 


19,480 




4,917 


24,397 


387 


125 










2^,951 


25,338 




19,090 




6 036 


25 126 


212 


155 


1986/87 
1987/68 
1968/89* 
1989/90* 


•^ 


-- 


■>-- 




27 758 


27,970 




20,387 




7 343 


27,730 


240 


163 


"• 


•* 


*- 




26,060 


28 300 




21,293 




6,654 


28,147 


153 


222 




•- 






2^,947 


25,100 


*- 


19 750 




5 100 


24,850 


250 


233 










26,450 


2^,450 




21 300 




5,100 


26,400 


300 


150-180 



See footnotes at end of table. 



Agricultufal Outlcok 



Table 17.— Supply & Utilization, continued 







Area 










F««d 
end 


Other 
domes- 






















S*t 




Harves- 




Produc- 


Total 


resid- 


tic 


Ex- 


Total 


Ending 


Farm 




aside 
3/ 


PLanced 
hU. acres 


ted 


T^eld 
Lb. /acre 


ts on 


supply 


ual 


use 


ports 


use 


stocks 


prtce 
5/ 










MM. bales 








Cts./lb. 


Cotton 11/ 


























lM*/85 


2.5 


11.1 


10.4 


60D 


13.0 


15.8 


.-- 


5.5 


6.2 


11.8 


4.1 


5B.70 


1985/86 


3.6 


10.7 


10.2 


m 


13.4 


17.6 


.- 


^i 


2.0 


8.4 


9.4 


56.50 


1986/87 


;.2 


10.0 


8.5 


9.7 


19.1 


— 


il 


14.1 


5.0 


52.40 


1987/68 


&.D 


10. i 


10,0 


706 


14,6 


19.B 


-- 


7.6 


14,2 


5,8 


64.30 


1988/89* 


2,2 


12.5 


11.9 


619 


IS. 4 


21,2 




7.8 


6.2 


14.0 


7.1 


55.50 


1989/90* 


3.5 


ID. 5 


9.5 


603 


12,0 


19,1 




8.0 


7,8 


15.8 


3.3 


-- 



*October 12, 1989 Supply and Demartd Estlniates. 1/ KarttetinS year beginning June 1 ^or wheat, barley, t oats, August 1 for Cotton £ 
rice. September 1 for soybeans^ corn. & sorghun. October 1 for soymeal & soyoU. 2/ Conversion factors: Hectare Cha.) = 2.471 aCres, 



1 metric ton = 2204.622 pounds. 36,7437 bushels (>f wheat or soybeans, 39.3679 bushels of corn or Sorghum, 4S.9296 bushels of barley, 
68.8944 bushels of oats. 22.046 cwt of riCe, aftd 4.S9 4ao-poond bales of cotton, 3/ Includes diversion, ?]K, acreage reduction. 50' 
0-92 programs. 4/ include* Jmport«. 5^ Market average prices do not include an atlouance for loans outstanding £ Government purchases. 



6/ Residual included in domestic use. 7/ Includes seed. 8/ Average of crude soybean oil, Oecatur. 9/ Includes 196 million pounds in 
imports for 1987/88, 140 miUion in 1988/89, and 15 million in 1989/90, 10/ Average of 44 percent, Decatur. 11/ Upland £ extra long 
staple. Stock est^metes based on Census Sureau d^ta, resulting ir> an unaccounted difference betueen supply & use estimates £ Changes fn 
ending stocks. ^* = not available. 

Informatfon contact: Coirmodity Economics Oivisjon, Crops Branch (202) 786-1840. 



Table 18.— Fbod Grains 



Wholesale prices 

Uheat, Mo. 1 HRU. 
Kansas City (t/bu.) 2/ 

Wheat, DNS, 
Minneapolis (Vbu.) 2/ 

Rice, S.U. La. (t/ckt) 3/ 
uheat 

Exports (mil. bu.) 

Mill grind (mi U bu.) 

Uheat flour production (mil. cwt) 
Rice 

Exports (mil. cwt, rough equiv.) 





Market 


fng year 1/ 




1968 

Aug 


Apr 


Hay 


19S9 
Jur>e 


- - - i^-.f * 
July 




1985/86 


1986/87 


1987/88 


1968/89 


Aug 


3.28 


2.72 


2.96 


4.17 


3,78 


4.46 


4.55 


4.41 


4.28 


4.24 


3.25 

16.11 


2.62 
10.25 


2.92 
19.25 


4.25 
14.85 


4.09 
16.80 


4.45 
13.50 


4.50 
15.40 


4.29 

15.50 


4.21 
15.60 


4.22 
16.40 


915 
703 
314 


1,0D4 
755 
335 


1,592 1 
753 
336 


,424 

HI 


114 
70 
31 


122 
59 

27 


97 
63 
28 


92 
59 

26 


140 
61 
27 


138 
72 
32 



58.7 



84.2 



72.2 



85.6 



3.^ 



6.5 



11.6 



4.0 



1.-1 



Marketing year 1/ 

1986/87 1987/88 1968/89 

Wheat 
Stocks, beginning (mil. bu.) 

Domestic use 
food (mil. bu.) 696 726 

Seed, feed & residual (mfl. bu.) 4/ 497 366 

Exports (mil. bu.) 1,004 1,592 



1,905 1,821 1,261 



1968 



1989 



Dec -Feb Mar-May Jun-Aug Sept -Nov Dec- Feb Mar-May June- Aug 
2,500.6 1,923.5 1,260.8 2,253.6 1,709.9 1,221.7 697.6 



727 


170.8 


181.6 


181.4 


196.4 


175.8 


173.0 


191.2 


246 


-4.2 


24.0 


282.4 


23.6 


-43.0 


-8.0 


274.0 


1,424 


413.1 


460.6 


363.4 


330.1 


363.0 


368.1 


369.9 



2/ Ordinary protein. 3/ Long grain, milled basis. 4/ Residual includes 
Inforrration contacts; Ed Allen & Janet Livezey (202) 786-1840. 



1/ Beginning June 1 for wheat & August 1 for rfce 
feed use. -- = not available- 



Table 19.— Cotton 



U.S. price, SLM, 

1-1/16 in. (cts./lb.) 2/ 
Morthern Europe prices 
Index (cts./lb.) 3/ 
U.S. M 1-3/32 in. (cts./lb.) 4/ 



Marketing year 1/ 
1985/86 1986/87 1987/88 1988/89 



60.0 

48.9 
64.8 



53.2 

62.0 
61.8 



63.1 

72.7 
76.3 



57.7 

66.4 
69.2 



1988 

Aug 

55.2 

57.7 

60.8 



Apr 

61.4 

73.8 
74.1 



May 

63.7 

77.3 
76.9 



1989 

June 
64.1 



78.8 
77.9 



July 

67.5 

83.0 
77.2 



U.S. mill consjtot. (1,000 bales) 6,399 
Exports (thou bales) ' ^'^ 



Stocks, beginning (1,000 bales) 



1,969 

4,102 



7,452 
6,684 

9,348 



7,617 

6,582 
5,026 



7,792 
6 211 
5,771 



676 


636 


755 


265 


627 


662 


5,771 


12,61S 


11.350 



716 

254 
9,914 



597 

902 
8,914 



Aug 

69.9 

83.0 
84.5 



710 

402 

r,093 

1/ Beginning August 1. 2/ Average spot market, 3/ Liverpool Outlook (A) index; average of five lowest priced of 11 
selected growths. 4/ Memphis territory growths. 

Information contact: Bob Skinner (202) 786-1840. 



November WdV 



.43 



Table 20.— Feed Grains. 



Marketing year 1/ 
^9^/B5 1985/86 1986/67 1987/83 



Wholesale prices 
Corn, no* 2 y«l Low, 

Chicago tt/bu.) 
SorghuTi, no. 2 yellow, 

Kansas City (t/cwt) 
Bapley, feed, 

Oulutn (t/bu.) 2/ 
Sartey, malting, 

Minneapolis (S/bu.) 
Exports 3/ 
Corn (mil. bu. J 



2.79 
4.46 
2.09 
2.55 



2.35 
3.7Z 
1.53 
2.24 



1,865 1,241 



Feed grafns CmiL metric tons) 4/ 56.6 



1.64 
2.73 
1.44 
1.89 
1,504 



2.14 
3.40 
1.78 
2.04 

1,735 

52.9 



1983 
Aug 

2.79 

4.28 

2.08 

4.25 

154.1 
4.3 



Apr 

2.72 

4.17 

2.52 

4.29 

180,9 
5.5 



Nay 

2.77 

4.29 

^A^ 

3.B4 

212. S 
6.1 



Corn 
Stocks, beginning (mil. bu.) 
Domes tTC use 

Feed (mil. bu.) 

Food, seed, ifid. Cmfl. bu.) 
Exports Cmil. bu. ) 
Total use Cmil. bu.) 



36.6 ^6.3 

Marketing year 1/ 19S8 

1984/85 1985/86 1986/87 1987/88 Jun-Aug Sept-NOV Dec-Feb" 

1,006 1,648 4,040 4,632 5,836 4,259 7,072 



1989 
June 

2.6^ 

4.15 

2.12 

3.02 

225.4 
6.5 



July 

2.50 

3.96 

2.22 

3.33 

135.2 
4.3 



Aug 

2.30 
3.88 
2.17 
3.57 



1989 
Har-May June-Au9 P Sept.-Hov. 
5,204 3,419 1,930 



4,079 
1,091 
1,865 
7,036 



4,095 
1,160 
1 241 
6,496 



4,714 
1,192 
1,504 
7,410 



4,746 


839 


1,338 


1,077 


1,224 


323 


294 


284 


1,720 


4K 


482 


510 


7,690 


1,577 


2,109 


1,869 



648 
339 

600 
1,787 



667 
338 

485 
1,490 



1/ September 1 for Corn fi sOrghwn; jyne 1 for oats £ barley. 2/ Beginning March 1987 reporting point changed from Minneapolis to 
Oiiluth. 3/ includes products. 4/ Aggregated data for Corn, sorghum, oats, & barley. P ^ preliminary. -- not available. 

Information contact: Joy Herwood C202) 786-1840. 



Table 2h"Fat$& Oils 



Marketing year * 
1984/85 1985/86 1986/87 1987/88 



1986 
July 



Har 



5.86 
1,030.5 
598.2 

175.7 



29.52 

11,467.9 

9,888.5 

1,659.9 

720.5 



5.20 


5.03 


6.67 


1,052.8 


1,178.8 


1,174.5 


740.7 


756.9 


801.6 


316.0 


536.0 


436.0 



8.55 
63.0 
30.4 
90.1 



7.62 
93.5 
67.9 

112.0 



18.02 15.36 22.92 29.65 22.11 

11,617.3 12,783.1 12,974.5 994.2 1,041.2 

10,045.9 10,820.2 10,734.1 994.7 937.8 

1,257.3 1,184.5 1,873.2 157.2 112.4 

632.5 946.6 1,725.0 2,361.0 2,902.4 



Apr 



7.25 

89.6 
41.4 
99.2 



21.97 22.23 

1,004.0 977.4 

1,032.9 831.8 

105.5 161.4 

2,893.4 2,759.0 



soybeans 
Wholesale pnce, no. 1 yellow, 
Chicago CS/bu.i 
Crushings (mfl. bu.) 
Exports CmU. bu.) 
Stocks, beginning <niU. bu.) 

Soybean oi I 
Wholesale price, crude, 
Decatur <cts./lb.) 
Production Cmi I. lb.) 
Domestic disap. {mil. lb.) 
Exports (mi I . Lb. > 
Stocks, beginning CmiL_ Lb.) 

Soybean niOsL 
Uholesaie price. 44% protein, 
Decatur (S/ton) 
Production (1,000 ton) 
Domestic disap. (1-000 ton) 
Exports CI, 000 ton) 
Stocks, beginning <1,000 ton) 

Margarine, wholesale pn'ce, 
Chicago, white Ccts./Lb.) 55.5 51.2 40.3 40.3 58.81 55.44 55.76 

* Beginning September 1 for soybeans; October 1 for soymeal & oil; calendar year for rnargarine. 

Information contacts: Roger Hoskin (202) 786-1840, Tom Bickerton (202) 786-1824. 



1989 
May 



7.30 
87.0 
23.6 
72.8 



June 



July 



7.17 6-97 

76.0 74.0 

31.6 16.7 

52.5 46.1 



20.75 19.66 

856.1 835.9 

844.2 932.7 
72.1 159.3 

2,743.2 2,683.1 



125.46 154.88 162.61 

24,529.3 24,951.3 27,758.8 

19,481.3 19,117.2 20,387.4 

4,916.5 6,009.3 7,343.0 

255.4 386.9 211.7 



221.90 255.60 237.10 220-75 214.70 227.50 231.50 

28,060.2 2,110.3 2,218.8 2,126-6 2,061.2 1,602.9 1,749.2 

21,275.9 1,666.2 1,615.8 1,456.7 1,565.1 1,664.6 1,566.2 

6,871.0 301.0 760.9 610.9 532.4 ISO. 8 134.0 

240.2 294.4 395.7 237.9 296.8 260.4 218.0 



55.15 53.76 53.26 



44. 



Agricultural Outlook 



Table 22.— Farm Programs, Price Supports, Participation & Payment Rates 













Payment ratas 












Target 


Loan 


Findley 


Oaf icfency Paid 


PtK 


8ase 


Program 


Pa r 1 1 c i - 




price "^ 


rate 


loan 
rate 




land 
diver- 
sion 




acres 1/ 


' 2/ 


pat ion 
rate 3/ 








S/bu. 






Percent 
4/ 


Mil. 
acres 




Percent 
of base 


wheat 




















1984/35 


4.38 


3.30 




1.00 


2.70 


85 


94.0 


20/10/10-20 


60/60/20 


1985/56 


4.36 


3.30 




1.08 


1.70 




94.0 


20/10/0 


73 


1986/87 5/ 


4.38 


3.00 


2.40 


1.98 


1.00 


1.10 


91.6 


22.5/2.5/5M0 


85/85/21 


1987/88 


4.38 


2.85 


2.26 


1.81 






87.6 


27.5/0/0 


83 


1988/89 


4.23 


2.76 


2.21 


.69 






84.6 


27.5/0/0 
10/0/0 


66 


1989/90 


4.10 


2.58 


2.06 


7/ .25 






62.3 


78 


1990/91 


4.00 


2.45 


1.95 
S/cut 










* 5/0/0 




Aice 




















1984/35 


11.90 


8.00 




3.76 






4.16 


25/0/0 
20/15/0 


65 


1935/66 


11.90 


8.00 


6/3.16 


3.90 


3.50 




4.23 


90 


1986/87 5/ 


11.90 


7.20 


6/3.82 


4.70 






4.25 


35/0/0 


94 


1987/88 


11.66 


6.84 


6/5.77 


4.82 






4.18 


35/0/0 


96 


1988/89 


1K15 


6.63 


6/6.30 


4.31 






4.16 


25/0/0 


94 


1989/90 


10.30 


6.50 


6/6.50 

$/bu. 


3.50 






4.12 


25/0/0 


.94 


Corn 




















1984/85 


3.03 


2.55 




<43 






80.8 


10/0/0 


54 


1985/86 


3.03 


2.55 




.48 






34.2 


10/0/0 


69 


1986/87 5/ 


3.03 


2.40 


1.92 


1.11 


.73 




81.7 


17.5/2.5/0 


86 


1987/88 


3.03 


2.28 


1.82 


1.09 


1,00 




81.5 


20/ 15/0 


90 


1988/89 


2.93 


2.21 


1.77 


7/ .36 


U75 




82.9 


20/10/0; 0/92 


37 


1989/90 


2.84 


2.06 


1.65 


7/ .84 






82.7 


10/0/0; 0/92 


81 


1990/91 


2.75 


1.96 


1.57 

£/bu. 










10/0/0; 0/92 




Sorghum 
1984/85 




















2.68 


2.42 




.46 






18.4 


8/(5ame) 


42 


1935/36 


2.68 


2.42 




.46 






19.3 




55 


1986/87 5/ 


2.68 


2.28 


1.82 


1.06 


.65 




19.0 




75 


'987/88 


2. 68 


2.17 


1.74 


1.14 


1.90 




17.4 




84 


1988/89 


2.78 


2.10 


1.66 


.48 


1.65 




16.8 




82 


1989/90 


2.70 


1.96 


1.57 


7/ .90 






16.2 




79 


1990/91 


2.61 


1.66 


1.49 
%/bu. 














198i/S5 


2.60 


2.08 




.26 






11.6 


8/<same) 


44 


1985/86 


2.60 


2.08 




.52 






13.3 




57 


1936/67 5/ 


2.60 


1.95 


1.56 


.99 


.57 




12.4 




72 


1987/88 


2.60 


1.86 


1.49 


.79 


1.60 




12.5 




64 


1988/69 


2.51 


1.80 


1.44 


0.00 


1.40 




12.5 




79 


1989/90 


2.43 


1.68 


1.34 


7/ .23 






12.3 




69 


1990/91 


2.36 


1.60 


1.23 
t/bu. 














Oats 




















1984/85 


1.60 


1.31 











9.8 


8/VsarT)e) 


14 


Wtr s/ 


1.60 


1.31 




.29 






9.4 




14 


1.60 


1.23 

1.17 


.99 


.39 


36 




9.2 




37 


1987/68 


1.60 


.94 


.20 


.60 




8.4 




45 


1988/89 


1.55 


1-13 


.90 


11/ 0.00 






7.9 


5/0/0; 0/92 


30 


1989/90 


1.50 


1.06 


.85 


0.00 






7.6 


5/0/0; 0/92 


23 


1990/91 


1.45 


1.01 


.81 
$/bu. 










5/0/0; 0/92 




Soybeans 9/ 




















1984/85 




5.02 
















1985/86 




5.02 
















19B6/8? 5/ 




4.77 
















1987/88 




4.77 
















]IW 10/ 




4-77 


















4.53 






















Cts./Lb< 














Upland cotton 




















1984/85 


81.0 


55.00 




18.60 






15.6 


25/0/0 


70 


1985/86 


81.0 


57.30 




23.70 


30.00 




15.9 


IHVii? 


82/0/0 


1986/87 5/ 


81.0 


55.00 


11/44.00 


26.00 


' 




15.5 


25/0/0 


93 


1987/68 


79.4 


52.25 


12/ 


17.3 






14.5 


25/0/0 


tl 


1968/89 


75.9 


51.30 




19.4 






14.5 


12.5/0/0 


1989/90 


73-4 


50.00 




9.90 






14.6 


25/0/0 


69 



1/ Includes planted area ptus acres considered planted <ARP PLO, 0-92 etc). Net of CRf>. 2/ Percentage of^bose acres that 
farmers participatfng in Acreage Reduction Programs/Paid Land DiversioiVPlK uere required to devote to conserving uses to recewe 
program benefits. 3/ Percentage of base acres enrolled in Acreage RedLtctfon Programs/Paid Land Oiversion/PIK- . 4/ Percent of 
program yield, ejtcePt 1986/87 wheat, Uilch is dollars per busheU W84 Pit rates apply only to the 10-20 portion* 5/ Rate* for 
paymenta received in cash werr reduced by 4.3 percent in 1986/57 due to Granm-Rudman-HoU ings. 6/ Annual average world rartet 
|>rice. 7/ Guaronteed to farmer* ifgned up for 0/92. 6/ The sorghiin, oats, S barley progrw^ were the sarie as for corn in each year 
except 1988-90- when the oatt ARP was lower than for the other feed grains. 9/ There are no target prfces, acreage proarams, or 
payment rates Tor soybeans. 10/ Loan rate was not to be onnojrtced prior to August 1, 1989. 11/ Loan repayment rate. 12/ Loans cnay 
be repaid St the lower of the loan rate or world market prices. ' On Septerrber 13, the Secretary announced that participating 
farmers have the option of planting t^ to 105 percent of their wheat base to boost 1990 Supplies, for every acre planted in excess 
of 95 percent of base, the acreage used to confute deficiency paymenta uUL be cut by 1 acre. 

Informatioo contact: Joy Harwood (202) 786*1840. 



November 1989 



45 



Table 23.-Fruit 



Cttrus V 

ProdUccfon CI. 000 ton) 

Per capfta consonpt. (lbs.) 2/ 

MoncitruB 3/ 
Production (1,000 tons) 
Per capita consonpt. {lbs.) 2/ 



1981 



15,105 
104. & 

13,33Z 

sa.o 



19B2 

12.057 
109.1 

14.659 
89. Z 



19B3 



I9ft4 



1985 



19B6 



T9&7 



1988 P 



11,608 
1Z0.0 

U.154 
88.7 



10,792 10,5Z5 

10Z.6 109.1 



11 051 11,968 11.134 

117.3 112.8 113.6 



U,291 U,189 13,918 16,010 15,8i2 

93.9 91.6 96.4 10K5 97.7 



1989 F 
11.799 

U,695 



1?88 



1989 



Sept 
20.45 



Oct Nov 



i3.ao 



.17 
.34 



12.15 

12. 4S 

5.82 

4.77 

;,904.3 

368.3 

.OILS 



Dec 

12.63 
12.33 

6.50 
4.71 



10.78 
9.70 
6.20 
3.72 

2,659.6 
234.6 
834. S 



feb 

13.94 

10.58 

6.21 

3.14 



Mar 

12.32 

10.75 
5.27 

3.36 



Apr- 
il. 25 
9.73 
6.64 
3.28 



F.o.b. shippirtg pgint prices 

Apples (t/cnrton) 4/ 

Pears (»/box) 5/ 

Oranges (»/bojt) 6/ 

Grapefruit (t/box) 6/ 
Stocks, ending 

Fre*fi apples (mit. lbs.) 1,857.7 4,60K8 3,904.3 3,265.8 

Fre*h pears (mU . lbs.) 434.0 425.7 368.3 295. S 

Froien fruUs ((nil. Lbs.) 997.5 1.116.0 I.Oll.S 937.3 

Froieri orange 
Jutce (mi I . lbs. ) 

1/ Crop year beginning with v^'"' indicated. 2/ Per capTta consunptron for total U.S. POpuLation, ^nclLldfr^g mllitBry consuiption of both 

fresh and Processed fruit fn frash weight equivalent. 3/ Calendar yaar. 4/ Red delicious, uashington, axtra fancy. Carton Tray pack, 

I^S'i. 5/ D'Anjou. Washtngron, standard box wrapped, U.S. no. 1, 13S's. ^ ' •' ^ __.....-i__* _ ^_ ^ ..^ . _rH_. i. 

P " preMiiinary. F = forecast. 

Information contact: WyrmTCe Mapper <Z02) 786-1685. 



2,094.6 
162.9 
759.3 



1,544.2 
115.1 
671.4 



1,069.1 

57.7 

601.7 



Hay 

9.41 

13.67 

8.52 

4.05 

619.3 

26.6 

574.3 



7.86 

14.38 

8.10 

4.85 

347.3 

6.4 

62K4 



July 

9.55 

5.04 
4.62 

174.9 

11. 

722.5 



Aug 

11.31 

3.91 
5.63 



157, 
838.1 



693.1 639.7 587.7 721.6 9&0.9 1,151.1 1,086.8 1,204.2 1,296.1 1,296.9 1,140.0 935.9 



6/ U.S. equivalent on-tfee returns. -- = not available. 



Table 24.— Vegetables. 



Calendar year 



1979 
Product Ton 

Total vegetables (1.000 cwt) 1/ 413,925 



Fresh (1,000 cwt) 1/ 2/ 

Processed (tons) 3/ 
Wushrcone tl.OOO tbs.) 
Potatoes (t,000 cwt) 
Sweetpotatoes (1,000 Cwt) 
Dry edfble bean$ (KOOO cwt) 



190,859 

11,153,100 

470,069 

342,447 

13,370 

20,552 



1980 

381,370 

190,228 

9,557,100 

469,576 

302,857 

10,953 

26,729 



1981 

379,123 
194,694 



1982 

431,515 
207,924 



1983 

403,320 
197,919 



7984 

457,392 
217,132 



1985 



1986 



9,221,460 11,179.590 10,270,050 12.013,020 



517,146 

338,591 

12,799 

32,751 

1988 



490,826 

355,131 

14.833 

25,563 



561,531 

333,911 

12,083 

15,520 



595,6fil 

362.612 

12,986 

21 070 



453,769 445,436 

217,932 216,267 

11,791,860 11,616,560 

557 956 614 393 



407,109 
14,853 
22,175 



361,511 
12,674 
22,686 



1987 

464,141 

219,689 

12,222,620 

631 819 

385,462 

12,064 

25,909 



11 



1988 

452,731 
225,784 
.347,370 
667,367 
349 973 
11,832 
19,230 



1989 



Shipments 

Fresh (1,000 cwt) 4/ 
Potatoes <1,000 Cwt) 
Sweetpotatoes (1,000 cwt) 



Aug 

21,791 

10,014 

212 



Sept 

15,215 

9 963 
262 



Oct 

16,475 

9,958 

305 



Nov 

20,999 

13 9i8 

676 



Oec 

16,535 

11,092 

460 



Jan 

18,041 

11,137 

246 



Feb 

18,754 

10;497 

278 



Har 

24,944 

14,733 

441 



Apr 

20,887 

13 005 

229 



May 

35,676 

15 768 

190 



June 

31,223 

9 991 

20 



July 



Aug 



21,599 20,908 

8 466 e 359 

19 45 

V 1983 data are not conparable ufth 1984 A 1985. 2/ Estimate reinstated for asparagus with the 1984 crop; all other years also fnclode 
broccoli, carrots, cauliflower. Celery, Sweet corn, lettuce, honeydews, onions, & tomatoes. 3/ Estimates reinstated for cucuiters with the 
1984 crop; all other years also include snap beans, sweet corn, green peas, I tomatoes. 4/ Irwlodes snap beans, brocCoLi, cabbage. Carrots, 
cauliflower, celery, sweet corn, cucumbers, eggplant, lettuce, onions, bell peppers, sqgash, toroatoes, cantaloupes, honeydews, & uatercnelons. 
'- ■ not available. 

Information contacts; Shannon Hamm or Cathy Greene (202) 786-1884. 



Table 25.— Other Commodities 



1984 
Sugar 

ProdLKtion 1/ 5,890 
Deliveries V 8,454 
Stocks, ending 1/ 3,005 
Cofffre 
composite green price 

N.Y, Ccts./lb.) 142.95 
Imports, green bean 
equiv. (miU lbs.) 2/ 2,411 



1985 

5,969 
8,035 
3,126 



137.46 
2,550 
Annual 
1987 



Annual 

1986 

6,257 
7,786 
3,225 

185.18 
2,596 



1986 1987 1988 
Tobacco 
Prices at auctions 3/ 

Flue-cured (S/lbJ 1.52 1.59 1.61 
eurley C$/lb,) 1,60 1.56 1.61 
Domestic conSLnption 4/ 

Cigarettes (bil.) 584,0 575.0 562.5 
Large cfgarS (mil.) 3,055 2,728 2,531 



1987 

7,309 
8,167 
3,195 



109,14 
2,638 

1988 
June 



52.7 
260.4 



1988 

7,087 
8,188 
3,134 



1988 
Apr- June July- Sept Oct-Dec 



115.59 
2,072 



Jan 



1.60 



46.9 
169-3 



772 

1,983 
2,467 



121.44 
422 



642 
2,147 
1,316 

114.20 
594 



3,573 

2,107 
3,134 



120.75 
472 



1989 



1989 
Jan-Mar Apr-June 



1,835 

1,902 
3,413 



126.67 
586 



Feb 



1.54 



41-9 
171.4 



Har 



51.7 
217.6 



Apr 



44.4 
179.2 



Hay 



52.9 

250.8 



677 
3,958 

2,351 



118.01 
535 



June 



255.0 



1/ 1,000 short tons, raw value. Quarterly data shown at end of each quarter. 2/ Met irrports of green & processed 
coffee. 3/ CroP year July-June for flue-cured, Oct. -Sept. for burley. 4/ Ta^^able removals. -- = not avaUable. 

Information contacts: sugar, Peter BuiianeU (202) 786*1888, coffee, Fred Gray C202) 786-1888, tobacco, Vern«r Grise (202) 
786-1890. 
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Table 26.— World Supply & Utilization of Major Crops, Livesiock, & Products 



Wheat 
Area (hectares) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 
Consumption (metric tons) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 3/ 

Coarse grains 
Area (hectares) 
Production (metnc tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 
Consumption (metric tons) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 3/ 

Rice, milled 
Area (hectares) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 4/ 
Consumption (metric tons) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 3/ 

Total grains 
Area (hectares) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 
Consumption (metric tons) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 3/ 

Oilseeds 

Crush (metric tons) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 

Meals 

Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 

Oils 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 

Cotton 
Area (hectares) 
Production (bales) 
Exports (bales) 
Consumption (bales) 
Ending stocks (bales) 



Red meat 
Production <metric tons) 
Consumption (nwtric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 

Poultry 
Production (metric tons) 
Consumption (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 

Dairy 
Hilk production (metric tons) 



1983/84 


1984/85 


1985/86 


1986/87 


1987/88 


1988/89 P 


1989/90 F 








Hf 1 1 1 on units 








228.9 

489.3 
102.0 
474.0 
145 _1 


231.2 

511.9 
107.0 
493.0 
164-0 


229.6 

500.1 
85.0 

496.2 
167.9 


228.2 

530.7 

90.7 

522.5 

176.1 


219.9 

501.7 
104.9 
531.3 
146.4 


218.2 
501.2 
97.8 
531.7 
115.9 


226.1 

530.2 
98.5 

538.0 
10S.0 


335.0 

688.1 

93.4 

759.3 

110.7 


334.6 

815.8 
100.4 
782.6 
143.9 


341.3 

843.3 

83.2 

208.1 


337.3 

835.5 

84.1 

809.6 

234.0 


323.2 

791.7 

83.3 

812.3 

213.5 


327.5 

729.8 

95.4 

798.2 
145.1 


327.9 

805.2 

96.7 

814.8 

135.5 


144.1 
307.9 

12.4 
304.5 

46.6 


144.1 
318.8 

11.4 
310.6 

54.9 


144.6 

318.8 

12.6 

319.4 

54.7 


145.1 
318.3 

13.0 
323.2 

50.2 


140.6 
312.8 

11.9 

319.0 

44.0 


145.1 
328.6 

14.6 
326.2 

^6.4 


145.6 
331.4 

13.6 
331.7 

46.0 


70S.0 
1,485.3 

207.8 
1,537.8 

302.4 


709.9 
1,646.5 

218.8 
1,586.2 

362.8 


715.5 
1,662.2 

180.8 
1,594.6 

430.7 


710.6 
1,684.5 

187.8 
1,655.3 

460.3 


683.7 

1,606.2 

200.1 

1,662.6 
403.9 


690.8 
1,559.6 

207.8 
1,656.1 

307.4 


699.6 
1,666.8 

208.8 
1,684.5 

289.5 


135.8 

165.0 

33.0 

15.7 


150.7 

191.1 

33.1 

21.1 


155.0 

196.1 

34.5 

26.8 


161.4 

194.2 

37.7 

23.5 


166.9 

207.9 

39.5 

23.8 


165.5 

201.9 

31.8 

22.0 


173.9 

215.3 

33.8 

23.0 


92.5 
29.7 


101.8 
32.3 


'^i 


110.4 
36.7 


114.3 
36.3 


112.2 
36.5 


118.5 
39.6 


42.1 
13.7 


46-2 
15.6 


49.3 
16.4 


50.3 
16.9 


52.7 

17.6 


53.4 

17.4 


56.2 
18.5 


31-0 
65.6 
19.2 
68.3 
24.0 


33.9 
88.2 

20.2 
70.0 
42.4 


31.9 

79.6 

ui.z 


29.9 
70.4 
26.0 
8i.5 
33.6 


31.1 
80.8 
23.1 
83.8 
30.9 


34.0 
84.2 
25.8 
64.1 
30.1 


32.8 
79.9 

25.0 
85.4 
24.3 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


„ ^^^ 


1989 F 


97.5 

95.8 

5-9 


99.6 

97.6 

5.9 


103.5 

101.5 

6.2 


106.4 

105.3 

6.6 


108.8 

107.1 

6.6 


109.9 

ioa.6 

6.7 


110.5 

109.1 

7.0 


24.4 
24.3 

1.3 


25.2 

24.8 
1.3 


26.2 

26.0 
1.2 


27.4 

27.0 

1.3 


29.2 

28.8 

1.5 


30.1 

29.7 

1.5 


31.3 

30.8 

1.6 



413.0 



413.5 



419.1 



427.0 



427.0 



430.5 



433.1 



1/ Excludes intra -EC trade. 2/ Where stocks data not available (excluding USSR), consumption includes stock changes. 
3/ Stocks data are based on differing marketing years fi do not represent levels at a given date. Data not available for all 
countries; includes estimated change in USSR grain stocks but not absolute level. 4/ Calendar year data. 1984 data 
correspond with 1983/84, etc. P = preliminary- F - forecast. 



Information contacts: 
(202) 786-1769. 



Frederic Surls (202) 786-1824; red meat & poultry, Linda Bailey (202) 786-1286; dairy, Sara Short 



November 1989 
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Table 27,— Prices of Principal U.S. Agricultural Trade Products, 



Annual 1988 1989 



Export conrodities 

Wheat, f*o.b. vessel. Gulf ports CS/bu.) 

Corn, f.o<b< vessel Gulf ports (S/bu.) 

Grain sorghwn, f.o.b. vessel. 

Gulf ports <S/bu.) 

Soybeans, f<o.b. vessel. Gulf ports ($/bu. 

Soybean oi L Decatur <cts./lb.) 

Soybean rieal, Decatur CVton) 

Cotton, 8-market avg* spot (cts./tb. ) 

Tobacco, avg. price at auction (cts./lb.) 

Rice, f.o,b. mill, Houston (J/cwt) 

Inedible tallow, Chicago <cts./lb*) 
Import conrodities 

Coffee, N.r. spot CS/tb.) 

Rubber. N.Y. spot (cts./Lb-) 

Cocoa beans, N*Y. C$/lb.) 

Information contact: Mary Teyn»ouriart(202) 786-1820. 

Table 28.— Indexes of Real Trade-Weighted Dollar Exchange Rates i 



1986 


1987 


1988 


Aug 


Mar 


Apr 


Hay 


June 


July 


Aug 


3.19 


3.11 


3.97 


4.10 


4.88 


4.79 


4.62 


4.62 


4.57 


4.49 


2.27 


1.95 


2.73 


3.03 


3.03 


2.95 


3.02 


2.91 


2.74 


2.58 


2.16 


1.88 


2.52 


2.78 


2.83 


2.76 


2.64 


2.67 


2.60 


2.54 


5.45 


5.55 


7.81 


8.77 


8.05 


7.61 


7.61 


7,48 


7.26 


6,28 


16.36 


15.85 


23.52 


26.74 


22.02 


21.88 


22.23 


20-78 


19.87 


17.86 


157.62 


175.57 


234.75 


257.46 


235.70 


220.90 


215.09 


227,36 


230.23 


214.70 


53.47 


64.35 


57.25 


55.20 


57.60 


61.43 


63.70 


64.18 


67.39 


69.99 


153.96 


144.32 


147.93 


146.17 


159.74 


160.43 


160.43 


160.43 


160.31 


158.59 


14.60 


13.15 


19.60 


18.20 


15.00 


15.00 


15.00 


15.50 


16.50 


16.50 


9.03 


13.79 


16.64 


17.44 


14.86 


14,60 


14.70 


15.10 


14.48 


13.52 


2.01 


1.09 


1.21 


1J1 


1.28 


1.33 


1.36 


1.21 


.88 


.78 


42.87 


50.65 


59.20 


63,64 


56,69 


55.23 


52.07 


49.50 


49.16 


47.21 


.88 


.87 


.69 


.63 


.64 


.58 


.54 


.54 


.58 


.55 



1988 1989 

Oct Mov Dec Jan Feb Mar Apr ? May P June P July P Aug P Sept P 

1985 = 100 

Total U.S. trade 2/ 68.9 66.3 66.3 68. i 69,3 70.2 70.4 73.2 74,7 72.0 72.6 73.2 

Agricultural trade 

U.S. markets 77.8 75.7 75.7 77.1 77.5 79.5 79.2 81.1 82,2 80.7 80.7 81.4 

U.S. conpetitors 83.5 82.1 81.7 81.8 81.8 82.2 82.2 83.6 83,8 64,6 64,5 85.0 

Wheat 

U.S. markets 89.5 88.1 89.1 90.8 91.3 94.0 93.2 94.3 94.4 95.0 94.8 95.7 

U.S. competitors 78.3 77.0 76.1 76.2 76.1 77.2 77.5 79.2 79.9 78.6 78.2 78.5 

Soybeans 

U.S. markets 69.7 67.2 67.1 69.1 69.6 70.3 70.3 72.6 74.2 72.0 72.4 72.9 

U.S. conpetitors 76.1 75.5 74.3 71.9 70.3 72.6 71.9 71.2 70.1 76.9 77,0 78.5 

Corn 

U.S. markets 69.8 67.4 67.2 68.3 68.6 70.6 70.1 72.0 73.6 72.1 72.0 7Z.8 

U.S. conpetftors 76.0 74.1 73.6 73.9 73.4 73.4 73-7 76.0 76.7 75.1 75.6 75.9 

Cotton 

U.S. markets 75.3 73.1 72.9 74.2 74.4 75.0 74,8 76.2 77.3 76.1 76.0 76.3 

U.S. competitors 64,0 82.5 82,0 81.8 80.9 83.0 81.5 83.4 83,1 83.1 82.2 82.5 

1/ Beal indexes adjust nominal exchange rates for differences in rates of inflation, to avoid the distortion caused by 
high- Inflation countries. A higher value means the dollar has appreciated. See the October 1988 issue of Agricultural 
Outlook for ft discussion of the calculations and the weights used. 2/ Federal Reserve Board Index of trade-weighted 
value of the U.S. dollar against 10 major currencies. Weights are based on relative importance ^n world financial rnarkets. 
P = preliminary. 

Information contact: Tim Baxter, Oavid Stal lings (202) 786-1706. 

Table 29,— Trade Balance 











Fiscal year 


■ 1/ 








July 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 
S mi 


1986 
llion 


1987 


1988 


1989 F 


1989 


43,783 

185,420 
229,203 


39,097 
176,308 
215,405 


34,769 
159,373 

194,142 


38,027 
170,014 
208,041 


31,201 
179,236 
210,437 


26,312 
179,291 
205,603 


27,876 

202,911 
230,787 


35,334 
258,638 

293,972 


39,000 


2,965 

24,929 
27,894 


17,218 
237,469 
254,687 


15,485 
233,349 

248,834 


16,373 
230,527 

246,900 


18,916 
297,736 
316,652 


19,740 
313,722 
333,462 


20,884 
342,846 

363,730 


20,650 
367,374 
388,024 


21,011 
409,141 
430,152 


21,000 


1,695 
36,922 

38,617 


26,565 

-52,049 
'25,484 


23,612 
-57,041 
-33,429 


18,396 
-71,154 
-52,758 


19,111 
-127,722 
-108,611 


11,461 
-134,486 
-123,025 


5,428 
-163,555 
-158,127 


7,226 

-164,463 
'157,237 


14,323 
-150,503 
-136,180 


18,000 


1,270 
-11,993 
'10,723 



Exports 

Agricultural 
Nonagri cultural 
Total 2/ 
imports 
Agricultural 
Monagri cultural 
To tat 3/ 
Trade balance 
Agricultural 
Nonagricultural 
^otat 

1/ Fiscal years begin October 1 & end Septefrk^er 30. Fiscal year 1989 began Oct. 1, 1988 & ended Sept. 30, 1989. 
2/ Domestic exports including Department of Defense shipments (F.A.S. value). 3/ Imports for consurption (customs value). 
F ^ forecast. — - not available. 

Information contact: Stephen MacDonatd (202) 786-1822. 
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Table 30. —U,S. Agricultural, Exports & Imports 



Exports 

Anirrals, live tno.) 1/ 

Meats & preps., excl. poultry (mt) 

Dairy products (mt) 

Poultry ineats Cmt) 

Fats, oUt, I greases (mt) 

Hid«s t skins incL. furskins 

Citcle hides, whole (no.) 1/ 

Mink pelts (no.) 1/ 

Grains t feeds (mt) 
Wheat (mt) 
Wheat flour (nt) 
Rice (mt ) 

Feed grains, incl. products fmt) 
feeds I fodders (mtJ 
Other grain products (mt) 

fruits^ nutt, and prep&. (mt) 
Fruit jufces fncl. 
froi. (1,000 hectoliters) 1/ 
vegetables I preps, (mt) 

Tobacco, unfnanufactured (mt) 
Cotton, excl. linters Cmt) 
Seeds (mt) 
Sugar, cane or beet (mt) 

Oilseeds £ products Cmt) 

Oi Iseeds Cmt) 
Soybeans (mt) 

Protetn Twal (mt) 

Vegetable oi Is (mt) 
Essential oils Cmt) 
Other 

Total 

Imports 

Animals, live (no.) 1/ 

Meats i preps., excl. poultry Cmt) 

Beef I veal (mt) 

Pork (mt) 
Dairy products Cmt) 
Poultry & products 1/ 
Fats, oilSj t greases (mt) 
Hides i skins, incl. furskins 1/ 
Wool, unffianufactured Cmt) 

Grains & feeds Cmt) 
fruits, nuts, i preps., 
excl. Juices Cmt) 
Bananas 4 plantains (mt) 
Fruit juices (1,000 hectoliters) V 

Vegetables & preps, (mt) 
Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) 
Cotton, unmanufactured (mt) 
Seeds Cmt) 

Nursery itock I cut flowers 1/ 
Sugar^ cane or beet (mt) 

Oilseeds & products Cmt) 
Oilseeds (mt) 
Protein iT»eat (mt) 
Vegetable of Is Cmt) 

Beverages excU fruit 

Juices (1,000 hectoUters) V 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices (mt) 

Coffee, incl. products (mt) 

Cocoa beans I products (mt) 

Rubber I allfed gums (mt) 
Other 

Totat 

*fisc^l years begin Oct. 1 & end Sept. 30. 
total volLfTie. 2/ Forecasts for footnoted itei 
of categories used in the 1989 forecasts were _ 
i.«. includes flour. 6/ 11.095 million m. tons. 





Fiscal 


year* 




July 




FUcal 


year* 




July 










_ _ __ 










- - - - 


1986 


1987 


1988 
1,000 


1989 F 
units 


1989 


1986 


1987 
$ 


1988 
mi U ion 


1989 F 


1989 


570 


275 


1,082 




24 


344 


331 


452 


.. 


16 


451 


54B 


631 


2/6O0 


84 


1.012 


1,300 


1,797 




203 


4B0 


445 


383 




62 


431 


491 


536 


500 


42 


265 


1,220 


390 


40Q 


40 


282 


406 


424 


-.- 


44 


1,355 


1,362 


3/1,400 


102 


477 


417 


545 


-- 


38 












1,440 


1,666 


1,838 




149 


25,596 


24,333 


23,282 




2,403 


i;i31 


1 254 


1,457 


■* 


123 


2,697 


2,760 


2; 455 


■- 


248 


65 


103 


88 




6 


74,35a 


90,211 


108,905 


,, 


9,081 


9,472 


9,059 


12,581 


4/16,300 


1,355 


25,501 


28,204 


40,501 


37,000 


3,718 


3,260 


2,877 


4,467 


5/6,200 


584 


1,094 


1,305 


1,046 


1,300 


2^ 


203 


207 


171 


-- 


9 


2,3B2 


2,454 


2,173 


2,400 


648 


551 


731 


800 


93 


36,236 


47,606 


53,308 


62.500 


4,273 


3,817 


3,752 


5,209 


7,500 


514 


B,392 


10,113 


11,233 6/1i;oO0 


741 


1,286 


1 455 


1,719 


-- 


126 


1,015 


755 


908 


-- 


83 


332 


285 


361 




43 


2,003 


2,146 


2,409 


-- 


193 


1,766 


2,050 


2,368 


-- 


181 


3,652 


4,364 


5,497 


.. 


545 


14S 


185 


252 


-- 


29 


1,442 


1,629 


1,826 


-- 


216 


997 


1,176 


1,282 




123 


224 


224 


229 


200 


7 


1,318 


1,203^ 


1,296 


1,300 


48 


492 


1,306 


1,338 


1,400 


196 


678 


1,419 


2,136 


2,000 


288 


269 


305 


286 




55 


367 


371 


415 


400 


32 


375 


582 


318 


" 


19 


75 


113 


93 




7 


27,533 


29,725 


29,471 


,, 


757 


6,271 


6,308 


7,700 


6,800 


253 


20,684 


21,905 


21,366 


** 


508 


4,394 


4,423 


5,238 




149 


20,139 


21,394 


20,908 


15,400 


446 


4,174 


4,205 


5,008 


4,300 


123 


5,614 


6,786 


6,406 


4,500 


123 


1,132 


1,347 


1,502 


1,300 


31 


1,284 


1,035 


1,699 




126 


746 


5S8 


961 


■ - 


73 


7 


B 


9 


-- 


1 


105 


111 


120 


*- 


13 


568 


565 


668 


-- 


24 


1,129 


1,273 


1,495 


-- 


143 



109,862 129,290 148,280 146,500 10,837 26,312 27,876 35,334 



39,000 



2,965 



1,865 


1,994 


2,238 


__ 


100 


637 


610 


729 


700 


23 


1,139 


1,282 


1,280 




91 


2,248 


2,797 


2,788 


-- 


210 


693 


778 


779 


725 


62 


1,252 


1,575 


1,631 


1,600 


146 


406 


462 


416 


410 


24 


900 


1 125 


1,001 


'900 


53 


768 


4^1 


337 


355 


20 


787 


849 


881 


800 


79 












101 


112 


97 




12 


22 


21 


20 




1 


17 


18 


19 


-- 


2 












200 


304 


247 


-- 


3 


53 


60 


56 


-- 


6 


160 


201 


292 


-- 


23 


2,299 


2,336 


3,050 


3,300 


111 


670 


727 


868 


1,000 


90 


4,637 


4,840 


4,797 


4,795 


383 


1,980 


2,178 


2,169 


*. 


170 


3,042 


3,106 


3 030 


2,950 


272 


744 


617 


820 


800 


76 


31,539 


34,059 


26,758 


27,000 


1,614 


698 


728 


768 


-- 


43 


2,199 


2,446 


2,520 


2,550 


181 


1,560 


1,509 


1,593 


1,700 


123 


208 


225 


217 


200 


20 


606 


634 


611 


500 


66 


41 


38 


36 




3 


14 


7 


9 




1 


89 


133 


143 


170 


2 


111 


156 


153 


200 


9 












352 


369 


419 


-- 


24 


1,905 


1,492 


1,069 


-- 


181 


654 


497 


368 


-- 


72 


1,515 


1,572 


1,772 


1,365 


101 


641 


579 


838 


900 


61 


197 


165 


208 




11 


69 


^§ 


71 


-- 


6 


138 


245 


253 


** 


22 


15 


42 


-- 


4 


1,173 


1,162 


1,311 




68 


555 


493 


725 




52 


15,488 


15,547 


15,583 


.. 


1,298 


1,848 


1,923 


2,003 


** 


154 


1,940 


1,915 


1,842 




163 


6,099 


4,867 


4 274 


-- 


339 


1,223 


1,206 


1 050 


1,000 


104 


4,402 


3,233 


2,600 


2,800 


234 


507 


503 


562 


530 


^=39 


1,191 


1,088 


1,164 


1,000 


62 


801 


ez4 


846 


875 


78 


615 


714 


949 


1,000 


83 












886 


871 


931 


■- 


105 



20,834 20,650 21,011 21,000 1,695 



Fiscal year 1939 began Oct* 1, 1988 i ended Sept. 30, 1989. 

ts 2/-6/ are based 0- -*=--"■ ^- " -' ''*'- 

2/ 561,000 m. tons. 



6/ ere based on sUghtly different grouPS of conjnodi ties. 
' ": 3/ 1.347 million dollars 4/ 12,743 miUi 

forecast. -- = not available. 



1/ Hot included in 
fiscal 1983 exports 
on. 5/ 4,633 miUfon, 



Information contact: Stephen HacOonatd C202) 736-1822, 
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Table 3K— U.S. Agricultural Exports by Region 



Region & country 



Western Europe 

European Coitnionfty CEC-T2) 

Belgi un-Liixeirbourg 

Frar>ce 

Germany, fed. Rep. 

Italy 

Netherlands 

United Kingdom 

Portugal 

Spain, incl. Canary Islands 
Other Western Europe 

Switzerland 

Eastern Europe 
German Dem. Rep. 
Poland 
Yugoslavia 
Romania 



USSR 

Asia 
West Asia (Kideast) 

Turkey 

Iraq 

Israel 

Saudi Arabia 
South Asia 

Bang I adesh 

India 

Pakistan 
China 
Japan 
Southeast Asia 

Indonesia 

Phi llppines 
Other East Asia 

Taiwan 

Korea, Rep. 

Hong Kong 

Africa 
North Africa 

Morocco 

Algeria 

Egypt 
Sub- Sahara 

Nigeria 

Rep. S. Africa 

Latin America & Caribbean 
Brazil 

Caribbean Islands 
Central America 
Colonbia 
Mexico 
Peru 
Venezuela 

Canada 

Oceania 
TotB( 

Developed countries 

Less developed countries 

Centrally planned coijntries 



1986 



6,B51 
6,435 

361 

431 
1,001 

686 
a, 042 

6E& 

3oa 

723 
415 

'Hi 

447 

52 

42 

134 

112 

1,105 



10,494 

1,2A3 

111 

335 

255 

335 

517 

94 

90 

285 

63 

5,139 

^ 724 

172 

269 

2,788 

1,109 

1,277 

400 

2,134 
1,401 
159 
329 
875 
733 
158 
70 

3,598 

445 
752 
334 

137 

1J14 

108 

493 



Fiscal year* 
1987 1988 



216 

26,312 

13,957 

10,7?0 

1,636 



7,219 

6,787 

423 

1,266 
733 

1,954 
666 
271 
658 
432 
145 

453. 

66 

63 

131 

115 

659 

11,990 

1,664 

117 

244 

4S9 

345 

111 

93 

98 

235 

5,554 

708 

152 

259 

3,485 

1,354 

1,693 

436 

t,784 

1,279 

196 

244 

761 

505 

67 

49 

3,765 

418 
§29 

377 
115 
1,215 
140 
459 



$ millic>n 

8,029 

7,513 
429 
565 

1,306 
713 

2,087 
819 
340 
848 
516 
191 

559 

67 
167 
104 

93 

1,934 



^989 F 



7,400 
6,900 



230 

27,876 

15,031 

11,498 

1,347 



238 
35,334 

17,883 

14,346 

3,106 



500 



4O0 



3,500 



1,466 1,776 1,973 2,200 



300 
40,000 

18,400 

16,100 

5,500 



July 
1989 



349 

314 
30 
23 
43 
55 
69 
43 
21 
14 
35 
13 

3 

4 
4 

158 



Change from year* earlier 
1986 1987 1988 1989 F 



15,928 


18,800 


1,609 


1,903 


2,300 


217 


120 


-- 


31 


735 


900 


63 


334 


-- 


31 


464 


400 


47 


805 


-- 


83 


107 


'- 


20 


354 


** 


17 


276 


500 


28 


613 


1,500 


205 


7,274 


8,100 


636 


1,015 


-- 


82 


238 


-- 


31 


345 


400 


19 


4,318 


4,700 


387 


1,577 


1,600 


113 


^'?I2 


2,500 


216 


488 


600 


58 


2,272 


2,400 


188 


1,659 


1,900 


151 


193 




3 


537 


700 


62 


786 


1,000 


72 


613 


500 


37 


44 




1 


85 


-- 


2 


4,401 


5,100 


434 


176 


100 


16 


867 




86 


413 


-- 


42 


178 


-- 


13 


1,726 


2,400 


209 


174 


-- 


9 


597 


600 


36 



169 

19 
2,965 

1,220 

1,362 

333 



'5 

-3 

-23 

9 

11 

1 

6 



-39 

-13 

-19 

-45 



'56 

-12 
-14 
-13 
-10 
-15 
-12 
-14 
-54 
-30 

25 
-65 

-9 
-14 
-16 

-6 
-11 
-17 

-9 
1 

-16 

16 

2 

50 

14 

-44 

'57 

-63 

-21 

20 

2 

-7 

-42 

-29 

2 

-32 

-15 

6 
-16 

-8 

M5 
-50 



5 

5 

17 
15 
26 

6 
-4 

6 

-12 

-9 

4 
13 



-16 1 

-36 27 

-66 50 

-2 -2 

27 3 



-40 

14 
34 
5 
58 
-4 
46 
33 

1 

-66 

183 

8 

-2 

'12 

-4 

25 

22 

33 

9 

-16 
-9 
23 

-26 
-13 
-31 
-58 
-30 

5 

-6 

10 

13 

-16 

9 
30 
-7 

21 

6 
6 

8 

7 
'18 



Percent 

11 
11 

1 
14 

3 
-3 

7 
23 
25 
29 
20 
32 

23 


165 
-21 
-19 

193 

33 

14 

3 

39 

37 

-5 

133 

-3 

281 
181 
161 

31 

43 

56 

33 

24 

16 

33 

12 

27 

30 

"2 

120 

3 

21 
■35 

74 

17 

--58 

5 

10 
55 
42 
24 
30 

11 

3 
27 

19 

25 

131 



-7 
-8 




-33v 

-84 

18 
16 

29 

-13 



67 

150 

11 



33 

9 


11 
20 

6 
12 

30 

25 

•17 



16 
-50 



41 

if 

50 
13 

3 

13 

77 



July 
1989 



-17 

-21 

32 

-5 

-37 

81 
-46 
-30 

31 
-48 

42 

42 

23 

572 

-50 

12 

10 

231 

24 
18 

715 
-7 

-3S 

30 

57 

3,110 

-34 
8 

2 

34 
-43 
14 
-8 
22 
47 

-17 

-3 

-82 

98 
-20 
-48 
-79 
-83 

1 

335 

24 

3 
-23 

7 
-20 
■42 

1 

-14 
13 

-1 

8 

169 



*Fiscal years begin Oct. 1 & end Sept. 30. Fiscal year 1989 began Oct. 1, 1988 i ended Sept. 30, 1989. F ■ forecast. 
-- = not available. 
Note: Adjusted for transshipments through Canada. 

Information contact: Stephen MacDonald (202) 786-1822. 
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Table 32,— Farm Income Statistics. 



i\ 



2, 



Farm receipts 
Crops (incL net CCC loans) 
Livestock 
Farm relited 1/ 

Direct Covernmenc payments 
Cash payments 
Value of PIK conmodlties 

3. Total gross farm income <*+5+6) Z/ 

4* Gross cash income (U2) 

5. konmoney income 3/ 

6. VaLLte of InvenCory change 

7. Cash expenses 4/ 
B, Total expenses 

9. Hjet cash income <4'7) 
10. Net farm Incorrie (3-8) 
Deflated (19820 



11 * O^f-farm income 

^Z, Loan changes S/: 
13. 5/1 



Reat estate 
Hon-real estate 



K. Rental Income plus inonetary change 

15, capital expenditures 5/ 

16. Net cash flov (9+12+13+14-15) 



1979 



133,8 
62.3 

69,2 
2,2 

1.4 
1.4 
0,0 

150.7 

135,1 

10.6 

5.0 

101,7 
123,3 

33.4 
27.4 
34,9 

33.6 

13.0 
11,2 

6.3 
20.1 

43.8 



1960 



142,0 

71,7 

6B.0 

2.3 

1,3 
1,3 
0,0 

149.3 

143,3 

12.3 

■6.3 

109.1 
133,1 

34,2 

16,1 
18.8 

34,7 

9.9 
5.3 

6,1 
18.0 



1981 



14^.1 

72,5 

69,2 

2.5 

1,9 
1.9 
0,0 

166.4 

146,0 

13.8 

6,5 

113.2 
139.4 

32.8 

26.9 
28,6 

35.8 

9.1 
6.5 

6,4 
16.8 



37.6 37,8 



19e2.. 



147.1 
72.3 

70.3 
4.5 

3.5 
3.5 
0.0 

163.5 

150,6 

14.3 

■1,4 

112,8 
140.0 

37.8 
23,5 
23.5 

36.4 

3.8 
3,4 

6.3 

13,3 

3B.1 



Calendar year 
1983 1964 1985 



141.1 

67:1 

69.4 

4,5 

9.3 
4,1 
5.2 

153,1 
150.4 

-10.9 

113.5 
140,4 

36,9 
12.7 
12.2 



2.3 
0,9 

5.3 
12.7 



( bilMon 



U6<6 
69,5 

73.0 
4.4 

8,4 



174.9 
155,2 

13,4 
6.3 



116,6 
142,7 

3fl,6 
32.2 

29,9 



37,0 38,9 



-1,1 
-0,8 

8,9 
12.5 



U9,1 

74,3 

69.8 

5.0 

7.7 
7.6 
0,1 

166,4 
156.9 

11,8 
-2,4 

110.2 
134,0 



46 
32 

29 



32.7 33.1 



42,6 

-6,0 
-9,6 

8,8 
9.2 

30.7 



1966 



140.6 

64,0 

71.5 

5.1 

11, S 
8,1 
3,7 

160,4 
152,5 

10.6 
-2,7 

100,7 
122.4 

5K8 
38.0 
33,4 

44.6 

-9.2 
-10,7 

7.6 
8.5 

31,2 



1987 



145.3 

63.8 

75,7 

5.8 

16,7 
6.6 
10,1 

171.6 

162,0 

10.0 

-.4 

104,3 
124.5 

57.7 
47.1 
40,0 

46,8 

-7.7 
-4,9 

6,8 
9,8 

42,1 



1963 



157.2 

72.6 

78.9 

5.7 

14.5 
8.0 
7.0 

177.6 

171.6 

10.3 

-4.3 

111.7 
132.0 

59.9 
45.7 
37.6 

51,7 

-4,0 
1,0 

8.0 
10.2 

52,7 



1969 F 



158 to 166 

75 to 79 

78 to 82 

5 to 7 

9 to 12 

8 to 10 

1 to 2 

187 to 192 

170 to 175 

8 to 10 

4 to 7 

116 to 120 

^Z6 to 140 

52 to 57 

46 to 53 

39 to 43 

51 to 55 

to 3 

to 2 

7 to 9 

10 to 12 

4G to 56 



1/ Income froi machirw hire, custom work, saLes of forest products. & Other miscellaneous cash sources. 2/ NLmbers m parentheses 
indicate the Cfflrtjination of itenis required to calculate a given item. 3/ Value Of home consuiption of sel f *pro(fcj)Ced food f inpuied gross 
rental value of farm ctkielling^. 4/ Excludes capital con^uiptlon, perquisites to hired labor. & farm household expenses, 5/ Excludes farm 
households. Totals may not add because of rounding, f = forecast. 

[nformation contact; Oiane Sertelsen (202) 786-1808. 



Table 33.— Balance Stieet of ttie U,S, Farming Sector . 



1979 



Assets 
Real estate 
Non-real estate 

Livestock I poultry 
Machinery & motor 

vehicles 
Crops stored 2/ 
Financial assets 
Total farm assets 

Liabi lities 
Real estate debt 3/ 
Non-real estate debt 4/ 
Total farm debt 
Total farm equity 



706.1 

201,6 

61.4 

85,8 

29.2 
25.3 

907.7 



79-7 

71, a 

151,6 
756,1 



Selected ratios 
Oebt-to-assets 
Debt -to* equity 
Debt-to-net cash 



16.7 

20.1 
income 454 



19S0 



782.4 
213.2 

60.6 

93.1 

33.0 

26.5 

995.6 



89.6 

77,1 

166. S 

82S.9 



16. S 
20.1 
488 



1981 



734.7 

212.0 

53,5 

101.4 
29,1 
28.0 

996.7 



98.7 
83.6 

182,3 
S14.4 



19S2 



748.8 

212.2 

53.0 

102.0 
27.7 
29,5 

961.0 



102.5 

87.0 

189.5 

771.5 



Calendar year 1/ 
1983 1934 1985 



S bi llion 

738.7 637.7 

205.6 209,0 
49.7 49.6 



100. s 
23.9 
31.3 

944.3 



104,8 

S7.9 

192,7 

751,6 



96.9 
29.7 
32.8 

346.7 



555,9 

190.5 

46.3 

87,6 
23,6 
33,0 

746.4 



1986 



507-3 

182,2 

47,6 

60.3 

19.1 

35,2 

689.5 



1987 1988 



518,5 

1S7.8 

57.9 

73.9 
20.9 
35.2 

706.3 



103.6 

87,1 
190,7 
656,0 

Percent 



97,6 
77.5 

175.1 
571.3 



88,6 


81.1 


66.6 


62,0 


155,1 


143.1 


534.4 


563.3 



546.0 

202,5 

65.7 

74.7 
26.2 
35.9 

748.5 



76,7 

61.7 
138.4 
610,0 



1989 F 



580 to 590 

196 to 202 

65 to 69 

74 to 78 
18 to 22 
35 to 37 

780 to 790 



75 to 79 

60 to 64 

134 to 142 

643 to 653 



IS. 3 
22.4 
556 



19.7 
24.6 
497 



20,4 
25,6 
523 



22,5 
29,1 
493 



23.5 
30.6 
375 



22.5 
29.0 

299 



20-3 
25,4 
248 



18.5 
22.7 
231 



17 to IS 

21 to 22 

243 to 253 



1/ Afl of Dec. 31, 2/ Non-CCC crops held on farms plus value above loan rates for crops held under CCC. 3/ ExcltJdes debt 
on operator dwellings, but includes CCC storage and drying facilities loans, 4/ Excludes debt for nonf«rm purposes. 
F - forecast. 

Information contacts; Ken Erickson or Jim Ryan (202) 786-1798. 
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Livestock S products 






Crops 1/ 






Total 1/ 




Region ft 
State 






June 


July 
1969 






June 


Juty 
1989 






June 


July 
1969 




1987 


1988 


1969 


1967 


1988 


1969 


1987 


1988 


1989 














t miU 


ion 2/ 












hiorth Atlantic 


























Haioe 


22S 


216 


18 


18.. 


184 


188 


2 


10 


412 


404 


20 


28 


New Harrpshire 


67 


60 


5 


5 


72 


77 


3 


5 


139 


137 


8 


10 


Vermont 


377 


352 


28 


26 


45 


55 


2 


6 


422 


405 


30 


55 


Massachusetts 


121 


105 


9 


9 


259 


297 


15 


17 


379 


402 


24 


26 


Rhode Island 


13 


15 


1 


1 


64 


65 


2 


3 


77 


78 


4 


4 


Connecticut 


191 


180 


15 


15 


194 


202 


11 


15 


385 


382 


26 


30 


New York 


1,809 


1,781 


143 


145 


800 


824 


45 


65 


2,610 


2,605 


188 


210 


New Jersey 


195 


192 


16 


16 


438 


450 


49 


61 


633 


642 


65 


77 


Pennsylvania 


2,310 


2,348 


206 


204 


904 


935 


63 


76 


3,213 


3,284 


269 


280 


North Central 


























Ohio 


1,616 


1,604 


138 


134 


1,862 


2,025 


155 


219 


5,478 


5,629 


273 


353 


Indiana 


1,fi74 


1,749 


164 


145 


1,832 


2,367 


156 


268 


5,706 


4,117 


320 


413 


] llinois 


2,249 


2,243 


180 


179 


5,650 


4,218 


427 


216 


6,099 


6,461 


607 


397 


Michigan 


1,282 


1,206 


106 


106 


1,311 


1,464 


92 


184 


2,594 


2,670 


201 


290 


Wisconsin 


4,216 


4,281 


365 


369 


799 


767 


50 


66 


5,015 


5,048 


415 


435 


Minnesota 


5,561 


3,364 


307 


280 


2,270 


2,743 


227 


224 


5,831 


6,107 


534 


504 


Iowa 


5,202 


5,045 


400 


391 


3,565 


4,029 


307 


288 


8,765 


9,074 


707 


679 


Missouri 


2,102 


2,011 


170 


148 


1,586 


1,614 


228 


78 


5,687 


5,826 


598 


226 


North Dakota 


762 


S49 


48 


56 


1,601 


1,574 


96 


123 


2,363 


2,423 


144 


158 


South Dakota 


1,907 


1,965 


111 


117 


820 


945 


49 


80 


2,726 


2,911 


161 


197 


Nebraska 


4,fi57 


5,336 


406 


362 


1,967 


2,643 


232 


259 


6,824 


7,979 


659 


621 


Kansas 


3,919 


4,265 


349 


528 


1,965 


2,329 


153 


227 


5,882 


6,594 


502 


555 


Southern 


























Delaware 


370 


444 


47 


46 


116 


149 


11 


9 


487 


592 


59 


55 


Maryland 


734 


768 


68 


68 


405 


459 


31 


55 


1,140 


1,226 


99 


124 


Virginia 


1,275 


1,294 


102 


100 


484 


592 


40 


56 


1,759 


1,886 


142 


158 


West Virginia 


174 


179 


14 


14 


60 


70 


5 


6 


234 


248 


19 


19 


North Carolina 


2,111 


2,179 


213 


196 


1,658 


1,994 


123 


72 


3,768 


4,173 


336 


267 


South Carolina 


450 


488 


55 


36 


479 


590 


61 


43 


929 


1,078 


116 


78 


Georgia 


1,fi25 


2,011 


209 


187 


1,299 


1,553 


114 


84 


3,124 


3,544 


323 


271 


Florida 


1,086 


1,114 


91 


88 


4,368 


4,697 


327 


175 


5,454 


5,811 


418 


263 


Kentucky 


1,507 


1,538 


95 


323 


940 


992 


57 


51 


2 448 


2,530 


152 


374 


Tennessee 


1,110 


1,080 


102 


80 


874 


965 


65 


41 


1,984 


2 046 


166 


120 


Alabama 


1,521 


1,695 


171 


154 


633 


706 


50 


36 


2,154 


2,400 


221 


191 


Mississippi 


1,042 


1,176 


118 


111 


94S 


1,164 


4S 


20 


1,987 


2,341 


166 


131 


Arkansas 


2,083 


2,278 


245 


219 


1,112 


1,696 


166 


67 


3,195 


3,974 


411 


285 


Louisiana 


511 


587 


57 


55 


965 


1,299 


54 


23 


1,476 


1,885 


91 


79 


Oklahoma 


2,066 


2,284 


173 


168 


811 


1,127 


186 


130 


2,677 


3,410 


358 


297 


Texas 


6,092 


6,496 


577 


553 


2; 907 


3,783 


262 


287 


6,996 


10,261 


639 


839 


Western 


























Montana 


747 


816 


32 


25 


606 


570 


29 


49 


1,355 


1,386 


61 


74 


Idaho 


924 


1,033 


74 


77 


1,164 


1,258 


69 


71 


2,089 


2,291 


145 


146 


Wyoming 


528 


575 


21 


20 


127 


156 


3 


9 


655 


730 


24 


29 


Colorado 


2,325 


2,655 


190 


209 


885 


1,037 


86 


105 


3,207 


3,692 


276 


314 


New Mexico 


817 


910 


56 


46 


351 


362 


44 


49 


1,168 


1,272 


100 


95 


Arizona 


773 


793 


62 


55 


987 


1,167 


86 


55 


1,760 


1,959 


149 


110 


Utah 


466 


537 


41 


38 


134 


150 


9 


15 


600 


% 


50 


53 


Nevada 


164 


150 


12 


10 


69 


79 


4 


7 


232 


16 


17 


Washington 


981 


1,141 


95 


93 


1,880 


2,146 


168 


153 


2,862 


3,267 


261 


225 


Oregon 


655 


669 


48 


54 


1,236 


1,427 


84 


208 


1 890 


2,096 


132 


262 


California 


4,426 


4,704 


409 


407 


11,582 


11,694 


1,146 


1,201 


15,808 


16,598 


1,555 


1,609 


Alaska 


11 


10 


1 


1 


19 


20 


1 


2 


30 


30 


2 


^ 3 


Hawai i 


88 


39 


8 


7 


473 


479 


59 


41 


560 


568 


47 


48 


United States 


75,717 


76,862 


6,552 


6,473 


63,751 


72,569 


5,714 


5,593 


139,468 


151,431 


12,266 


12,066 



1/ Sales of farm products inclide receipts from commodities pLaced under CCC loans minus value of redenptions during 
the period. 2/ Estimates as of end of current month. Totals may not add because of rounding. 

Information contact: Roger Strickland (202) 786-1804. 
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Table 35.— Cash Receipts from Farming 



1953 



1904 



Annual 
1985 1986 



waz 



1958 
19S6 July 
S nil L ton 



Apr 



1989 
Hay 



Livestock A prodLtots 
Meat anfnxals 
Dairy prcxAKts 
Poultry L egg^ 
Other 

Crops 
Food grains 
F«ed crops 

Cotton (Imt I seed} 
Tobacco 

Oil-bearing crops 
Vegetables I melons 
Fruhs 4 tree nuts 
Other 

Governrtent payinents 
Total 

*RcceipU front loans represent value of commodtHes placed uider CCC 

infornmlion contact: ftoger Strickland (202) 786*1BW. 



69,438 

38r893 

18,743 

9,981 

1r801 

67,129 

9 713 
15,535 
3,705 
2,752 
13,546 
8,459 
6,056 
7,365 



72,968 
40,832 
17,944 
12,223 
1,969 

69,471 
9,740 

15,668 
3,674 
2,813 

13,641 
9, lie 
6,733 
a, 065 



loans minus value of red^nptlons during the month* 



July 



136,567 142,439 14^,135 135,539 139,468 151,431 11,871 11,854 11,363 11,747 12,266 12,066 



69,845 


71,534 


75,717 


78,862 


6,211 


6,820 


6,649 


6,901 


6,552 


6,473 


38,589 


39,122 


44,276 


45,975 


3,129 


3,B72 


3,711 


3,802 


3,545 


3,281 


18,063 


17,753 


17,710 


17,668 


1,432 


1,568 


1,559 


1,612 


1,508 


1 537 


11,211 


I2,66i 


11,480 


12,864 


1,262 


1,221 


1 221 


1,326 


1,330 


1,271 


1,982 


1,997 


2,252 


2,354 


388 


159 


158 


161 


170 


383 


74,290 


64,005 


63,751 


72,569 


5,660 


5,035 


4,714 


4,846 


5,714 


5,593 


8,993 


5,638 


5,581 


7,700 


1,194 


292 


312 


436 


1,398 


1,342 


22,520 


17,161 


13,102 


15,291 


1,6U 


1,162 


868 


1,014 


1,427 


1,248 


3,687 


3,605 


4,087 


4,668 


37 


66 


135 


98 


56 


lis 


2,722 


1,918 


1,827 


2,039 


10 





21 








19 


12,474 


10,571 


11,159 


13,699 


666 


731 


5l5 


546 


488 


374 


8,558 


8,826 


9,718 


9,819 
8 877 


633 


911 


956 


1,062 


812 


667 


6,957 


7,246 


8,257 


891 


940 


763 


822 


953 


1,209 


8,381 


9,041 


10,020 


10,476 


615 


912 


1,145 


868 


580 


617 


7,704 


11,813 


16,747 


U,480 


12,207 


1,105 


902 


B16 


235 


203 


5l,fl39 


147,352 


156,215 


165,911 


12,959 


12,265 


12,563 


12,501 


12,269 



Table 36.— Farm Production Expenses. 



1980 



20,971 

10,670 

3,220 

34,B6T 

9,491 
7S79 
1,526 
3,539 
22,435 

S,717 

7,544 

16,261 

Repafr 8i maintenance 1/ 2/ 7,075 
Contract 8t hired labor 9,291 
Machine hire & custom work 1,823 

Marketing, storage. Si 

transportation 3,070 

Misc. operating expenses 1/ 6,881 

Other operating expenses 28,142 

Capital consumption 1/ 21,474 
Taxes 1/ 3,891 

Net rent to nonoperator 
landlord 6,075 

Other overhead expenses 31,440 



Feed 

Livestock 
Seed 
Farm-origin inputs 

FertiHzer 
Fuels & oils 
Electricity 
Pesticides 
Manufactured inputs 

Short-term interest 
Real estate interest 1/ 
Total interest charges 



1981 



20,855 
8,999 
3,428 

33,282 

9,409 
8,570 
1,747 
4,201 
23,927 

10,722 

9,142 

19,864 

7,021 
8,931 
1,984 

3,523 

6,909 
28,368 

23,573 

4,246 

6,164 
34,003 



1982 



18,592 
9,684 
3,172 

31,448 

8,018 
7,888 
2 041 

4,282 
22,229 

11,349 
10,481 
21,830 

6,428 

10,075 

2,025 

4,301 
7,262 

30,089 

24,287 

4,036 

6,059 
34,381 



1983 



21 
8 
2 

33 

7 
7 
2 
4 
20 

10 
10 
21 

6 
9 

1 



3 

9 

31 

23 

4 



5 
33 



725 
SU 
993 
532 

067 
503 
146 
154 
870 

615 

815 
430 

529 
725 
896 



904 
089 
U3 

873 
469 



060 
402 



Calendar year 

1964 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 F 
5 mi U ion 

19,852 18,015 16,179 16,898 20,962 20,000 to 24,000 

9,498 8,958 9,744 11,845 12,812 11,000 to 14.000 

3,448 3,350 2,984 3,009 3,136 3,000 to 4.600 

32,798 30,323 28,907 31,752 36,913 36,000 to 46,000 

7,429 7,258 5,787 5,610 6,400 6,000 to 8,000 

7,143 6,584 4,790 4,442 4,544 4,000 to 6,000 

2,166 2,150 1,942 2,393 2,572 2,000 to 3,000 

4,767 4,994 4,484 4,588 4,716 5,000 to 6,000 

21,505 20,986 17,003 17,033 18,233 18,000 to 2^,000 

10,396 8,821 7,795 7,305 7,287 7,000 to 9,000 

10,733 9,878 9,131 8,187 7,885 7,000 to 9,000 

21,129 18,699 16,926 15,492 15,172 15,000 to 1>,000 

6,416 6,370 6,426 6,546 6,858 7,000 to 8,000 

9,729 9,799 9,890 10,821 11,202 11,000 to li.OOO 

2,170 2,184 1,810 1,956 2,171 2,000 to 3,600 

4,012 4,127 3,652 3,823 3,279 4,000 to 5,000 

9,106 8,232 7,993 8,306 8,809 6,000 to 8,000 

31,433 30,712 29,771 31,452 32,328 321000 to 3^,000 

23,105 20,847 18,918 17,364 17,422 17,000 to 18.0QO 

4,059 4,231 4,125 4,345 4,376 4,000 to 5,6oO 

8,640 8,158 6,737 7,060 7,527 7,000 to 8,000 

35,804 33,236 29,780 28,769 291326 28,000 to 31,000 



Total production expenses 133,139 139,444 139,980 140,377 142,669 133,956 122,387 124,498 131,963 136,000 to 140,000 

1/ Includes operator dwelUnss- 2/ Beginning in 1982^ miscellaneous operating expenses iriclude other livestock purchases S 
dairy assessments. Totals may not add because of rounding. F = forecast. 

Information contacts: Chris McGath C202> 786-1804, Diane Bertelsen C202) 786-1808. 
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Table 37.— CCC Net Outlays by Commodity & Functfon_ 



Fiscal year 
1980 19S1 19S2 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 E 199G E 

S fniLlion 



COHMOOJTT/PflOGRAM 
Feed grains 
Wheat 
Rice 
Upland cotton 

Tobacco 
Oairy 
Soybeans 
Peanuts 



1,286 -533 

879 1,543 

-76 Z^ 

64 336 



-88 

1,011 

116 

28 

-405 

9 

35 

^57 

518 

-669 

-113 



-51 

1,894 

87 

ZB 

-121 

8 

42 

159 

-940 
1,340 



5,397 
2,238 

164 
1,190 

103 
2,182 

169 
12 

-5 
27 

54 

294 

-13 

65 

-225 



6,815 

3,419 

664 

1,363 

880 

2,528 

288 

-6 

49 
48 
94 

328 
3,525 

398 
-1,542 



-758 

2,536 

333 

244 

346 

1,502 

-585 

1 

10 

90 

132 

362 

1,064 
743 

1,295 



5,211 

4,691 

990 

1,553 

455 

2,085 

711 

12 

184 

81 

109 

346 

1,435 

- 134 

-314 



12,211 

3,440 

947 

2,142 

253 

2,337 

1,597 

32 

214 

89 

123 

457 

1,411 

102 

486 



13,967 

2,836 

906 

1,786 

-346 

1,166 

-476 

8 

-65 
73 

152 

535 

1,219 

276 

371 



9,053 
678 
128 
666 

-453 

1,295 

-1,676 

-246 

100 

1/ 5 

614 

395 

200 

1,695 



4,169 

84 

692 

1,723 

-481 

658 

-19 

6 


66 
95 

623 

206 

122 

5,540 



-66 



79 





1,185 


2,780 


56 








705 














25 











258 


1,030 


306 


115 


418 


1,030 


1,491 


3,600 



23 

1,681 

254 

259 

157 

518 

-669 

177 



329 
1,602 

32 

323 

159 

220 

-940 

1,107 



16 
2,031 

679 

355 

294 

-13 

65 

-281 



D 
2,540 

964 

665 

328 
3,525 

398 
-1,607 



612 

1,504 





1 

2,117 




1,470 

268 

639 

362 

1,064 

743 

679 



6,302 

1,525 







7,827 




1,331 

329 

657 

346 

1,435 

134 

-648 



6,166 


4,833 


64 


382 


489 


587 


27 


60 








6,746 


5,862 



3,971 

8 

260 



6 

4,245 



5,559 

-1 

110 

45 



5,713 



0„ 3,750 




1,670 

48S 

1,013 

457 

1,411 

102 

329 




-479 

632 

1,659 

535 

1,219 
276 

305 



31 
-1,131 

658 

1,113 



608 
390 

343 

602 



614 


623 


395 


206 


200 


122 


1,757 


1,265 



7,067 
197 
561 
298 

-201 
686 
168 

4 



56 

110 

635 

347 

106 

1,314 



2,752 4,036 11,652 18,851 7,315 17,683 25,841 22,408 12,461 13,484 11,348 



174 7,015 8,438 -27 6,272 13,628 12,199 4,579 -138 1,500 



Sugar 
Honey 
Wool 

Operating expense 2/ 
[nterest expenditure 
Export prograrro 3/ 
Other 

Total 

FUNCTION 
Price-support loans (net) 
Direct payments 
Deficiency 
Oi version 
Dairy termination 
Other 
Disaster 
Total direct payments 

1988 crop disaster 
Emergency livestock/ 

forage assistance 
Purchases (net) 
Producer storage 

payments 
Processing, storage, 

& transportation 

Operating expense 2/ 
Interest expenditure 
Export programs 3/ 
Other 

Total 

1/ Fiscat 1988 wool & mohair program outlays were S130,635,000 but inctude a one-time advance appropriation of 
5126,108,000, which was recorded as a wool program receipt by Treasury. 2/ Does not inctude CCC transfers to general 
sales manager. 3/ Includes export guarantee program, direct export credit program, and CCC transfers to the general 
sales manager, E - Estirnated in the fiscal 1990 mid-session review. Fiscal 1990 estirnated outlays do not 
incorporate the impact of the Drought Assistance Act of 1989. Minus (-) indicates a net receipt (excess of 
repayments or other receipts over gross ootlays of funds). 

Information contact: Richard PazdaLski (202) U7-5U8, 



6,024 



211 





6,235 



201 
60 

141 

780 

635 

347 

106 

1,343 



2,752 4,036 11,652 18,851 7,315 17,683 25,841 22,408 12,461 13,484 11,348 
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Food Expenditures 



Fable 38. — Food Ex| 


penditure Estim< 

Annua I 
1936 1967 


3tes 


















1985 


June 


19B9 




June 


1989 year- to- 
July P 


■date 
Aug P 






July P Aug P 




Sales 1/ 










S billion 












Off-premise use Zi 
Meals arKJ snacks 3/ 


237.1 

15B.2 


244.9 
174.2 


255.7 
136. B 


23.4 
17.1 


23.8 23.6 
t7.4 17.4 

1988 S billion 




132.4^ 
95.1 


156.2 
'112.5 


179.8 
129.9 




Sales 1/ 






















Off-preniUe use 2/ 
Heals and snacks 3/ 


257.6 

171.3 


255.2 
1B1.3 


255.7 
186.3 


22.0 
16.4 


22.2 22.0 
16.6 16.6 




125.4 
91,9 


147.7 
108.5 


169.7 
125.1 




Sales 1/ 
Off-premfse use 2/ 
Heals and snacks 3/ 






Percent change 


from year earlier 


C$ 


bi I . ) 








3.3 
6.7 


3.3 

10.1 


4.4 
7.2 


6.3 


6-5 7.5 
3.3 2.7 




7.4 
6.6 


7.3 

6.2 


7-3 

5.6 










Percent 


change fro^ri year earlier C1968 $ bil.) 








Sales 1/ 






















Off-prefli>s€ use 2/ 
Heals and snacks 3/ 


.3 
2.7 


-.B 

5.B 


.2 

3.0 


U3 
1-6 


.1 1.6 
-.B -1.B 




--2 
1.9 


-.1 
1.5 


.1 
KO 





1/ Food only (excludes alcoholic beverages). Not seasonally adjusted. 2/ Excludes donations and home 



production 
inmates. P 



Excludes donations, child nutrition Subsidies, and meals furnished to eroloyees. patients, and 
preliminary. 




NOTE 

ser 

not 

but _ ^ 

all sales of meals and'^snacks 

entertainment- for a more complete discussion o 

System for the Food Sector,'^ Agr.-Econ. Rpt. No. 575, Aug 

Information contact: Alden Hanchester (202J 786-1880. 



PCE includes only purchases using personal funds] excluding business travel and 
T the differences, see "Developing an Integrated Inforrnation 
■^ ^ - 1987. 



Transportation 



Table 39.— Rail Rates; Grain & Fruit/Vegetable Shipments 



Annual 



1988 



1989 



Rail freight rate index 1/ 
(Dec. 1984=100) 
All products 

Farm products 
Grain 

Food products 

Grain shipments 

Rail carloadings (1,000 cars) 2/ 
Fresh fruit & vegetable shipoients 

Piggy back (1,000 cwt) 3/ 4/ 

Rail (1.000 cHt) 3/ 4/ 

Truck (1,000 cwt) 3/ 4/ 

Cost of operating trucks 
hauUng produce 5/ 
Owner operator CctS./mile) 
Fleet operation (cts./mile) 



1986 



100.7 
99.6 
96.9 
99.9 



1987 1988 



100-1 
99.3 

98.7 
98.6 



104.8 
105.6 
105.4 
103.2 



Aug 



105.4 
108.4 
109.3 
103.7 



Har 



105.9 
108.6 
108.8 
103.7 



Apr 



106.0 
108.6 
108.2 
103.5 



Hay 



106.1 P 
108.6 P 
108.8 P 
103.3 P 



June 



106.4 P 

107.7 P 

107.8 P 
103.8 P 



July 



Aug 



106.6 P 107.1 P 

108.3 P 108.2 P 

108.5 P 108.5 P 

104.0 P 104-3 p 



24.4 29.0 30.7 27.0 .31.8 P 30.1 P 25.9 P 27.3 P 25.0 P 25.9 P 



629 

563 

9,031 



588 

630 

9,137 



113.1 
113.6 



116.3 
116.5 



532 

609 

9,656 



118.7 
118.4 



501 

168 

9,296 



455 

686 

9,391 



502 

571 

10,293 



763 

683 

11,301 



709 

900 

12,277 



603 

521 

9,762 



454 

215 

8,863 



118.6 
118.2 



122.9 
121.9 



124.1 
123.1 



123.5 
122.6 



123.4 
122.7 



123,4 
122-9 



1/ Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 2/ Weekty average; from Association of American Railroads. 
3/ Weeltly average: from Agricultural Marketing Service, USDA. 4/ Preliminary data for 1988 ft 1989. 5/ Office of 
Transportation, USDA. P - preliminary. 

Inforfnation contact: T.O. Hutchinson (202) 736-1840. 



123-4 
122.6 



November '\^^^ 
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Indicators of Farm Productivity 



Tabie40.— indexes of Farm Production, Input Use, & Productivity^ 

1960 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 

1977=100 



1987 



1988 2/ 1989 2/ 



104 


118 


116 


96 


112 


118 


111 


110 


99 


109 


108 


109 


107 


109 


107 


110 


110 


113 


116 


116 


107 


106 


101 


104 


101 


102 


100 


102 


105 


104 


105 


108 


110 


114 


110 


117 


116 


116 


118 


118 


115 


119 


119 


120 


123 


128 


133 


144 


U9 


153 


101 


117 


117 


68 


111 


118 


109 


106 


92 


103 


97 


12t 


122 


67 


116 


13A 


123 


105 


73 


106 


98 


106 


109 


too 


107 


106 


106 


103 


90 


99 


121 


144 


136 


117 


129 


121 


106 


106 


98 


108 


97 


107 


96 


93 


95 


97 


106 


112 


107 


no 


79 


109 


85 


55 


91 


94 


69 


104 


108 


85 


93 


108 


104 


75 


90 


81 


63 


64 


71 


78 


99 


114 


12t 


91 


106 


117 


110 


106 


66 


105 


101 


102 


101 


68 


99 


98 


94 


66 


87 


-_ 


100 


115 


116 


100 


112 


120 


116 


122 


106 


-- 


103 


102 


99 


97 


95 


92 


87 


86 


,- 


_- 


103 


104 


102 


101 


97 


95 


93 


92 


• * 


.4.. 


101 


98 


92 


66 


84 


60 


75 


72 


-- 


__l 


123 


129 


118 


105 


121 


123 


110 


111 


-- 


-- 


1U 


108 


10S 


110 


106 


106 


103 


108 


'- 


.-- 


101 


116 


t17 


99 


119 


128 


127 


127 


-■- 


-- 


109 


123 


125 


99 


121 


139 


139 


142 


131 


.. 


99 


100 


99 


102 


105 


106 


108 


109 


111 


-- 



Farm output 
All livestock product* 3/ 
Heat animals 
Dai ry products 
Poultry £ eggs 

All crops 4/ 
Feed grains 
Hay & forage 
Food grains 
Sugar crops 
Cotton 
Tobacco 
OiL crops 

Cropland used for crops 
Crop production per acre 

Farm input 5/ 
Farm real estate 

Mechanical power & machinery 101 
Agricultural chemicals 
Feed, seed, & livestock 
purchases 

Farm output per unit of input 

Output per hour of labor 
Farm 6/ 
Monfarm 7/ 

1/ For historical data & indexes, see Economic Indicators of the Farm Sector; Production & Efficiency Statistics, 
1986, ECIFS 5-6, 2/ Preliminary indexes for 1988 based on Crop Production: 1966 Sunmary, released in January 1989, £ 
unpuoh'shed data from the Agricultural Statistics Board, MASS. 3/ Gross Livestock production includes minor livestock 
products not included in the separate groups shown. It cannot be added to gross crop production to cotrpute farm 
output. 4/ Gross crop production includes some miscellaneous crops not in the separate groups shown. It cannot be 
added to gross livestock production to compute farm output, 5/ Includes other items not included In the separate 
groups shown. 6/ Economic Research Service, 7/ Bureau of Labor Statistics. -- = not available. 

[nformation contact: Jim Hauver C202J 786- U59. 
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Table 41.— Per Capita Consumption of Ma^or Pood Commodities. 



1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1964 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 2/ 










Pounds 










123. A 


121.9 


116.7 


130.3 


119.9 


120.9 


1118. 3 


113.3 


115.1 


73.1 


72.7 


73.4 


73.8 


73.6 


74.3 


74.1 


69.2 


68.2 


1.3 


1.3 


1.4 


1-4 


1.5 


1.5 


1.6 


1.3 


1.1 


1.0 


1.0 


1.1 


1.1 


1.1 


1.1 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


A9.1 


46.8 


41.9 


44.0 


43.7 


44.1 


41.6 


41.8 


44.7 


13.8 


12.9 


13.3 


13.1 


13.7 


14.4 


14.7 


15.4 


15.0 


U.5 


4.8 


4.3 


4.8 


4.9 


5.1 


5.4 


5.1 


5.1 


8*0 


7.8 


7.7 


8.0 


8.3 


9.0 


9.0 


10.0 


9.6 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


U2.B 


44.0 


45.0 


45.9 


47.2 


49.4 


51.1 


55.3 


57.2 


34.5 


35.5 


36.5 


37.0 


38.2 


39.8 


40.6 


43.4 


44.6 


8.3 


8.5 


8.5 


8.9 


9.0 


9.5 


10.5 


11.9 


12.6 


34.4 


33.5 


33.5 


33.0 


33.9 


32.2 


31.7 


31.6 


30.9 


17.5 


18.2 


19.9 


20.5 


21.4 


23.5 


23.0 


24.0 


23.6 


4.5 


4.3 


4.3 


4.1 


4-1 


4.1 


4.1 


3.9 


3.9 


146.4 


139.6 


133.2 


130.0 


126.5 


122.9 


116.0 


111.4 


106.1 


79.4 


82.2 


83.0 


85.4 


88.6 


93.4 


98.2 


100-1 


101.6 


11.6 


11.3 


10.6 


10.6 


11.5 


12-6 


13.4 


14-0 


16.2 


3.4 


3.4 


3.4 


3.7 


4.0 


4-4 


4.7 


4.6 


4.7 


2.6 


2.5 


2.6 


3.2 


3.7 


4.1 


4.4 


4.5 


4.6 


17.5 


17.4 


17.6 


18.0 


18.1 


18.1 


18.4 


18.3 


17.3 


7.1 


7.0 


6.6 


6.9 


7.0 


6.9 


7.2 


7.4 


7-9 


4.5 


4.2 


4.3 


4.9 


4.9 


4.9 


4.6 


4.6 


4.5 


1.1.3 


11.1 


11.0 


10.4 


10.4 


10.8 


11.4 


10.5 


10.3 


IS. 2 


18.5 


18.6 


18.5 


21.3 


22.8 


22.0 


21.3 


21.4 


2.6 


2.5 


2.5 


2.1 


2.1 


1.8 


1.7 


1.8 


1.7 


1.1 


1.0 


1.3 


2.1 


1.7 


1.9 


1.8 


1.0 


0.8 


21-2 


21.8 


21.8 


23.5 


19.8 


23.5 


24.1 


25.2 


25.7 


86.8 


83.8 


83.9 


88.8 


88.2 


86.7 


92.5 


97.8 


93.4 


27.9 


24.1 


23.9 


28.3 


23.2 


22.6 


35.8 


25.5 


25.6 


18.5 


16.5 


17.0 


17.7 


17.9 


16.8 


17.5 


20.4 


18.1 


40.5 


43.1 


43.0 


43.7 


47.1 


47.3 


49.2 


51.8 


49.7 


10.3 


9.1 


9.4 


8.3 


8.3 


8.4 


8.7 


8.8 


8.8 


3.1 


2.9 


2.9 


2.9 


3.0 


3.3 


3.6 


3.9 


3.8 


2.3 


2.5 


2.8 


2.9 


3.0 


2.7 


3.0 


2.7 


2.9 


72.6 


71.2 


75.0 


74.6 


79.1 


79.2 


84.6 


89.0 


89.8 


105.0 


100.3 


98.5 


100.2 


108.7 


104.7 


103.4 


103.7 


100.7 


63.6 


59.3 


60.1 


60.8 


68.4 


63.1 


63.4 


64.6 


61. G 


5.6 


5.7 


5.7 


5.8 


5.8 


5.6 


5.3 


5.1 


5.2 


1 21.4 


20.7 


19.2 


19.0 


17.0 


18.7 


i19.0 


17.3 


16.6 


14.4 


14.7 


13.6 


14.6 


17.5 


17.1 


^5.8 


16.7 


17.9 


49.0 


43.8 


44.8 


47.9 


46.8 


44.7 


47.6 


46.5 


52.4 


18.5 


18-9 


19.5 


19.4 


20.2 


22.0 


33.0 


22.3 


21.9 




1.1 


1.2 


1.2 


1.1 


1.2 


1.1 


1.1 


1.1 


)\z 


1.5 


1.4 


1.4 


1.4 


1.6 


1.5 


1.5 


1.4 


4.1 


4.1 


4.2 


4.4 


4.4 


4.3 


4.5 


4.3 


4.2 


4.5 


4.8 


5.5 


4.6 


5.0 


5.4 


4.5 


4.5 


4.4 


116.8 


115.8 


116.7 


117.4 


118.1 


123.3 


123.5 


127.1 


127.5 


9.4 


11.0 


11.8 


9.7 


8.6 


9.1 


11.6 


13.4 


14.3 


10.0 


10.0 


9.9 


10.5 


11.3 


12.9 


14.4 


17.1 


-- 


12.9 


13.0 


13.1 


13.4 


14.0 


14.4 


14.8 


15.2 


-- 


123.9 


124.9 


127.8 


130.4 


129.7 


132-8 


133.5 


132.8 


133.9 


83.6 


79.4 


73.6 


71.0 


67.6 


63.4 


60.8 


63.4 


62.4 


17/ 39.1 


43.5 


48-2 


52.6 


58.8 


65-6 


67.5 


69-0 


70.1 


7.7 


8.2 


9.5 


12.9 


15.8 


18-1 


18.5 


19.0 




7.7 


7.7 


7.6 


7.6 


7.5 


7.6 


7.6 


7.6 


7.6 


2.7 


2.9 


3.0 


3.3 


3.4 


3.7 


3.B 


3.9 


4.0 


4.8 


5.5 


5.9 


5.9 


6.0 


6.3 


6.4 


6.3 


6.8 


5.8 


5.6 


6-9 


7.2 


5.5 


7-4 


7.1 


8.3 


.- 


27.1 


27.1 


26.9 


26-9 


27.2 


30.4 


31.9 


31.6 


31.3 


5.1 


4.8 


5.1 


5-6 


4.8 


5-2 


5.6 


5.3 


5.3 



Heats (bonetess, trinined weight) 3/ 

Veat 

Lamb & mutton 

Pork 
Fish (edible weight) 

Canned 

Fresh & frozen 

Cured 
PouLtrv (boneless weight) 

Ch i cKen 

Turkey 

Dairy products 

Cheese (excluding cottage) 

Cottage cheese 

Fluid whole milk 4/ 

Fluid lowfat milk 5/ 

Fluid skim mi Ik 

Fluid cream 6/ 

Yogurt 

Ice cream (product weight) 

I ce mi I k 
Fats & oi Is 

Butter 

Margarine 

Shortening 

Lard (direct use) 

Edible tallow (direct use) 

Saldd & cooking oils 
Selected fresh fruits 3/ 

Citrus 

Ap£>les 

Otfier nonci trus 
Canned fruit 7/ 
Frozen fruit 
Dried fruit 

Selected fresh vegetables 8/ 
Selected vegetables for 
processing 3/ 9/ 

Tomatoes for processing 9/ 10/ 

Cucumbers for pickling 9/ 

Other vegetables for canning 9/ 1 

Vegetables for freezing 9/ 12/ 
White potatoes 

Fresh 

Frozen 

Canned 

Dehydrated 

Chips & shoestrings 
Sweetpotatoes 9/ 
Grains 

Wheat flour 13/ 

Rice 

Pasta 

Breakfast cereals 
Caloric sweeteners 14/ 15/ 

Sugar (refined) 16/ 

Corn sweeteners (dry weight) 14/ 

Low-calorie sweeteners 16/ 
Other 

Coffee 

Cocoa (chocolate liquor equiv.) 

Peanuts (shelled) 

Dry edible beans, peas, 
& lentils 9/ 

Soft drinks (gal.) 

Citrus juice CgaU) 

1/ Quantity in pounds, retalt weight unless otherwise stated. Data on calendar year basis except fresh citrus fruits, 
apples, peanuts, potatoes, Sweetpotatoes, & rice, which are on a crop*year basis. 2/ Preliminary. 3/ Total may not add 
because of rounding. 4/ Plain & flavored. 5/ IX and 2%, buttermilk, and flavored drinks. 6/ Heavy cream, light cream, 
& half & half. 7/ Excludes apples, applesauce, cranberries, pineapple, & citrus sections. 8/ Includes asparagus, 
broccoli, carrots, cauliflower, celery, sweet corn, lettuce, onions, and tomatoes. 9/ Farm weight. 10/ Used in such 
processed products as ketchup, canned tomatoes, tomato paste, & tomato puree. 11/ Includes asparagus, carrots, green 
peas, snap beans, & sweet corn. 12/ Includes asparagus, broccoli, carrots, cauliflower green peas, snap beans, and 
sweet corn. I3if White, whole wheat, semolina, & durum fCour. 14/ Dry weight equivalent- 
honey. 16/ Beginning 1982, includes sma' * ' ^' -^'- — ' — '-" — ' '^ *'— ' •"' 

sucrose-dextrose blends, sugar -sweetened 

glucose, & dextrose* 1o/ Sugar sweetness 

200 times as sweet as sugar. -- = not avail^le. 

Information contact: Judith Jones Putnam (202) 786-1fi70. 



15/ Includes edible syrups & 



smalt amount of refined sugar contained in imported blends & mixtures, including 
ned tea mixes, & flavored syrups in consuner size containers. 17/ High fructose, 
ness equivalent. Assuiies saccharin is 300 times as sweet as sugar; & aspartame. 
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